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I. 


T may have been the fortune of some of 
the readers of this story to have noticed, 
a few years ago, the unhappy circumstances 








THE CLYMENESTRA. 


Involved with these circumstances was a 
minor thread of events, which escaped popu- 
lar notice in the presence of the stranger 
and more vivid developments, but which bore 
in itself enough of singularity to make it wor- 


closely as possible to the subordinate story, 
even at the risk of a little obscurity and in- 
completeness. 

The ship had been owned by an old sea- 
captain who, when about to die, willed it to 














which surrounded the last arrival of the Cly- 
menestra, a ship which entered the port of 
B—., hailing from the northern coasts of 
Russia and Norway, with a valuable cargo of 
iron and jute. 











“ « That—that cannot be the Clymenestra.’ "—Page 356 


thy a description. The case, as a whole, was 
one of national and even international im- 
portance; but, as the present historian can- 
not be reasonably expected to rise to these 
heights in so small a compass, he adheres as 


his orphaned daughter, a girl of ten years, 
and placed it in command of his brother, who, 
like himself, was a seafaring man of large 
experience. The management of the vessel 
he imposed upon a firm of commission-mer- 
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chants, in whose foresight and integrity he 
had the utmost confidence ; and, in his last in- 
structions, he urged them to arrange the voy- 
ages and adventures of the ship in such a way 
that, at the earliest possible moment, a fitting 
competence might be laid aside for his be- 
loved daughter. 

At the period of her father’s death this 
daughter lived by the sea-side; and, having 
become thoroughly imbued with love for the 
grandeurs and powers of the terrible ocean 
which constantly lay before her, she was 
stricken with grief and resentment when it 
was decided by her guardians to send her to 
a city far inland, where she could pursue her 
studies uninterrupted by those devotions she 
felt were due to her friend and master. She 
must give up her waves and breakers for 
geology, and her boats for a horse’s back, and 
her fishermen friends for a score of hard crit- 
ics and task-masters. 

But the core of her trial lay in the parting 
from a young lover, a brown-skinned, sturdy 
and handsome boy of twelve, a ward of her 
uncle’s, and a child whose vigorous temper 
mated with her own. ’ 

To separate seemed to each of them to be 
a cruel and monstrous wrong. They eagerly 
seized upon the flying hours, and strove to 
fill them up with a lavish enjoyment of water- 
picnics, crab-hunts, and surf-bathings, and 
with tearful eyes they mutely gazed, for the 
last times, upon their grand, kelp-enshrouded 
rocks and wide, brown sands, and they felt 
together that their cups were full. 

“But it won’t be for always!” he cried; 
“they can’t keep us apart all our lives, and 
I'll have the Clymenestra one of these days. 
Ill be her captain, and. I'll buy into her. 
You'll have one-half, and I'll have the other, 
and then they can’t separate us!” 

“No,” she responded, shaking her head 
thoughtfully, “ they can’t cut our ship in two, 
I know that.” 

There was but one small flaw in their in- 
tercourse; even childish as they were, she 
saw that he possessed a failing, and she 
chided him for it. He would laugh and per- 
sist. Then she would weep. Then they 
would become angry and miserable. Then 
she (and not he) would repent, and he, being 
the victor, would condescend, and they would 
become friends once more. The failing was 
a clear disposition to be cruel. He would 
wrench the limbs off the “ horseshoes,” and 
point out gleefully the sensitive shreds of 
muscles which the operation would expose. 
If he captured a dog-fish, he would whip out 
his knife and mutilate it, and then, throwing 
it overboard, would laugh to watch its languid 
motions, and would shout to see a dozen 
other fish from the same school following 
stealthily and wickedly in its wake, waiting 
until it grew too weak to defend itself before 
they rushed upon and devoured it. Once 
in a while they saw from the cliffs those 
strange contests between the thresher, and 
sword-fish, and whale, and the boy would 
wish and pray that the latter might be killed, 
and that he would then turn belly up, so that 
he might see the stabs he had received in the 
fight. 

But in their present distress he was all 
gentleness to her, and she was oblivious of 





every thing save his beauty and strength. In 
her eyes he was a marvel of skill and power. 
None, not even the men, could handle a boat 
in a breeze as well as he; he was a guide to 
all the fishing-waters and lobster-nooks for a 
dozen miles around, and she thought it sub- 
lime when he climbed upon a pinnacle of 
rocks and gravely forecast the weather. 

When the hour for their parting came, 
laden with so much that was bitterly sorrow- 
ful, their infantile vows, made in the full view 
of the ocean, and under the lee and shadow 
of the rugged land, possessed the full measure 
of trust and earnestness. 

“Never, never forget me, Tom!” cried 
she, with a quivering nether lip; “I don’t 
know what I should do if—if—” 

“Tf what?” he demanded, with thirsty 
eagerness. 

“Tf—if you went captain of any other 
ship but the Clymenestra,” she replied, with a 
look that conveyed the meaning she could 
not bring her tongue to utter. 

The hold of the sights and sounds of her 
first home loosened very slowly under the in- 
fluence of the sights and sounds of the second 
one. Her little body shrunk at first for lack 
of the strong and salt sea-breeze, and her eye 
grew listless for want of the rearing waves. 
There seemed to be no vigor in the warm, 
dry atmosphere of the West, and the enor- 
mous but motionless hills had but few charms 
compared with the restless knolls and valleys 
of the turbulent ocean. Her memories lasted 
for a long time, and her spirit flagged. She 
wrote curious letters to her one old friend, 
and he wrote still more curious and crabbed 
letters in return. They consoled each other, 
and rang perpetual ‘changes upon the one 
sweet idea, the coming division of the Cly- 
menestra. 

Five years later they met again. Tom 
travelled westward, filled to the top with old 
tales and reminiscences, and so much more 
manly and muscular had he grown that he 
seemed to be the ocean in very person. Noth- 
ing could compare with his welcome; the 
warmth and honesty of fifteen years is not to 
be surpassed, and he threw his budget and 
his heart into arms opened wide to receive 
them. . 

The next five years were full of changes 
for them both, though neither even once re- 
linquished a tithe of their regard for each 
other. But their horizons, if one may speak 
so, lengthened and broadened, and took ina 
great deal more. The affairs of the world 
encroached their distractions upon them. 
Tom perceived that he had yet to earn his 
fortune, and the pretty young lady began to 
realize that she already owned one. 

She had a ship. . A ship seemed to her to 
be the ideal possession. It was compact, 
definite, and agtive. She had never seen her 
own, but she was well able to fancy it. To 
her mind it was long, very black, very sharp 
at the bows, and very deep. Its lofty yellow 
spars reared themselves gracefully into the 
sky; its tight stays and shrouds were like a 
spider’s tracery, and its White and voluminous 
sails would seem like a splendid cloud when 
they were spread in the trade-winds. She 
was buoyant, as elegant as a bird, and as 
swift as an arrow. The discipline upon her 











































decks was as rigid as that of a man-of-war, de 
The sailors always sang as they pulled, and 80 
there were always prayers on Sabbath morn. tic 
ings. In a breeze she would sail and float ty 
along right merrily, with a churning wake on 
astern, a cloud of foam on her weather-bow, a the 
green, transparent furrow of water along her un 
side, and a pleasant murmur from all her sails kn 
and ropes aloft. In a calm she was a picture, rat 
A lazy, sleeping queen, a figure of supreme of 
beauty, but supreme repose. But it was shi 
when she imagined her ship in a storm that the 
the soul of its mistress took fire and roused on 
itself. The loud roar of her beloved ocean cre\ 
would again thunder in her ears; the sky ter- 
would darken with savage and lowering tem 
clouds; the hurrying air would fill with sleet alow 
and rain, and out of the dreadful obscurity y 
would sail the Clymenestra with thrice-reefed got | 
sails, thrice-manned wheel, bending masts, a the 
rising and falling bow, and glistening sides, cone 
but al] as stanch and brave as a ship of the that 
gods. She revelled in her ownership of it, perf 
and upon her atlas she would trace its course were 
and mark its whereabouts. deav 
The merchants at the East wrote business such 
letters to her at regular periods couched in eyes 
unrelenting and uneatisfactory language, which she n 
only whetted her desire to know more. Now at se 
and then her lawyer came from the same sea- loved 
port to visit her, and to see if she were prop- and | 
erly cared for. She would ply him with recom 
numberless questions. First, what about orderi 
Tom? Tom was dallying with the sea. What with 
did he mean by the word “dallying?” Oh, gilded 
lingering on the edges of the sea, without act- with ' 
ually becoming a true sailor. It seemed that aroun: 
he went skipper of fishing-schooners, master got tir 
of coasters, mate of merchant-brigs, but witb- Th 
out any evident purpose. The lawyer said procee 
that he privately thought Tom was waiting éew : 
for the chance of a good berth in the Clyme years | 
nestra.» keen c 
“Ah!” thought its owner, with a flush Ith 
of pleasure. our im 
Then she would ask for the whereabouts lemnity 
of her ship, and the character of her cargo. either 
She might be at New Orleans, loading with has bee 
cotton; or at New York, breaking out 4 was not 
cargo of sugar; or on the high-seas, steering She 
for Antwerp, with a load of oil from Pennsyl a whole 
vania. “ Good. 
“ But why do you not send her to Turkey to start, 
sometimes?” would urge the idealist, impa- and a cl 
tient at this coarse business. ‘“ Why don’t them “ 
you fill her up with spices, and silks, and san- was bor 
dal-wood, and elegant fabrics? Now, it seems 
to me that ivory would sell as well as any 
thing. Just think of the thousand things 
they make out of ivory! Now, why don't Hen | 
they send her off to Calcutta for a load of party giv 
elephants’ tusks ? ” was pn 1 
“T don’t know, I'm sure,” the attormey Bf imono tp 
would respond, with a look of surprise. “I Hf jo, spirit 





never thought’ of that. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it would pay handsomely, though I think 
they've killed off most of the elephants in the 
vicinity of Calcutta.” 

“Well, it’s a good idea, at any rate,” 
would pursue the other; “and I'll write im 
mefgiately, and suggest it to them.” 

The jewels of great price in her school 
would often sit round about the enthusiast¢ 
ship-owner, and listen with wonder to her 
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descriptions of the sea and its treasures. To 
some of them a ship was a half-fabulous crea- 


‘tion, a thing of transcendent worth and beau- 


ty; and to be the friend of the possessor of 
one was an unequalled honor and delight. At 
these times she could make herself utterly 
unintelligible to them by talking in an un- 
known tongue, boxing the compass with a 
rattling rapidity, and by making a trumpet 
of her jewelled hands and hailing passing 
ships in her hoarsest tones. She would hoist 
the anchor of the recitation-room, get all sail 
on the pillars, deliver a short address to her 
crew of breathless companions from the quar- 
ter-deck, and then stand out bravely on a 
tempestuous sea, with every thing drawing 
alow and aloft. 

The little whiffs of information which she 
got from the sea-side only served to keep alive 
the strong love she bore for every thing that 
concerned the Atlantic. She even fancied 
that the letters she received possessed a tarry 
perfume, and the decorations of her chamber 
were strictly maritime. She frequently en- 
deavored to time her visits to her friends in 
such a way that she might rest her hungry 
eyes upon the flitting Clymenestra, but in this 
she never succeeded. The vessel was always 
at sea, always beyond her ken. Still she 
loved it as heartily as if she had laid its keel 
and hewn its timbers; and she promised to 
recompense herself one of these days by 
ordering the ship into port, filling her hold 
with canned meats and preserves, and the 
gilded cabin wi’h all her heart’s friends, and, 
with Tom for captain, set out on a voyage 
around the world, to be gdne until they all 
got tired. 

The period when even such an erratic 
proceeding as this might be possible finally 
drew near; but the gravity of accumulated 
years had evaporated all such dreams, and a 
keen curiosity had taken their place. 

It became necessary, in course of time, for 
our improved girl to decide with proper so- 
lemnity where she should make her home, 
either in the East or the West; and enough 
has been written to indicate that her mind 
was not long in the making up. 

She collected her friends, wept with them 
a whole day, and in the evening she cried out, 
“G@ood-by!” and, as her carriage was about 
to start, she leaned forward, and, with a smile 
and a cheery yet sadly-broken tone, she bade 
them “Cast off her lines, mates!” and then 
was borne away sobbing. 


Il, 


Her return home was signalized by a great 
party given in her uncle’s house, where she 
was to live. Hers was a triumphal presence 
imong those good town-folk who remembered 
her spirited and laughing childhood, and many 
4 message and little gift was sent to emphasize 
her welcome. 

She arrived in the early morning; and, it 
being the depth of winter, and a vigorous 
winter too, she was enabled to run down to 
the shore to watch the tremendous red sun 
come up from out the waters. The ecstasy 
of a lifetime was compressed within those 
few moments. 

She mounted the familiar rocks, feeling 





amid the snow with her pretty foot for the 
well-remembered steps upon the ledges; and, 
rising surely and gradually to the top, she 
looked around at the sparse shipping, the de- 
serted wharves, the slumbering town, and 
then abroad at the flushing ocean beyond the 
sturdy reefs and ledges. There was hardly a 
gray roof but she knew whom it sheltered ; 
there was no pier or dingy warehouse but she 
recalled its owner; there was no crooked and 
winding lane but she repeated its old-fashioned 
name; and there was no rock, or headland, 
or eddy, or current, that did not remind her 
of some adventure, or escape, or joy. The 
twenty years she possessed dwindled for the 
moment into ten. She longed to feel the 
rocking of her wherry and the strain of the 
oars, even though her childish efforts with 
them had perforce been weak and ineffective. 
There was an incomparable music in the far- 
resounding roar of the sea, and her heart 
swelled as she watched the vast and restless 
expanse of gray waters eternally rising and 
sinking, and eternally giving forth its mys- 
terious voice. 

The Clymenestra was now on her way from 
Liverpool, with a cargo of salt. 

“Salt!” exclaimed the merchant-princess, 
with a wrinkled forehead. ‘Salt! pah!” 

She longed to get old enough to be able to 
mingle a little more poetry with her poetical 
possession. It did not seem meet and proper 
that a thing of such grace as her beautiful 
ship should become the vehicle of such base- 
ness. Still there was this compensating fact: 
Tom had sailed as first mate, and those to 
whom she spoke of it said they felt he would 
be a good one. That is, they thought him 
fully competent; they asserted him to be a 
capital sailor and navigator; they thought 
him clever; they believed he had a lucky 
star, and that he would never Jonah a voyage. 
Still, for all these commendations, she felt 
there was something wanting, that the full 
measure of praise was not completed. She 
asked herself what this discrepancy could be. 
She must needs mix up some little torment 
with all her pleasure. 


At night the town was all agog. There | 


were lights in windows that had rarely been 
lighted before; ribbons were bestowed where 
such vanities had been few and far between; 
and at nine in the evening the rocky streets 
rumbled with hurrying wheels. 

The uncle’s house was a large one, and 
its halls and parlors were amply sufficient for 
the throng that presented itself. There were 
“masters’” wives and daughters; a score or 
two of grim old aristocrats, clad in the follies 
of fifty years ago, all feathers and obeisance ; 
a plenty of pretty girls, with hungry eyes for 
their new but ancient friend ; and a scattering 
of town-officials, in the garb of crows. Be- 
sides these were a few city-men, great dancers 
all, and who laid about right bravely with 
their blandishments among the rare beauties 
of this secluded spot. 

The spirit of the night yielded up to the 
music (which came from town), and danced 
her fill. She was gay, with a glorious dress, 
a new waltz-step, and a light heart. She was 
the head and front of the merry party; and 
she did not forbear to laugh, even while she 
remembered Madam Z "3s decorum. Her 
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ready wit prevented a single hiatus. ll 
moved, all played, all were happy. 

The attorney was there, and so were the 
commission-merchants. She plied them with 
such questions that betrayed where her heart 
was, ll this blitheness was simply expecta- 
tion. They told her the Clymenestra was now 
thirty days out, and that she must be off the 
coast. She asked if the winds were favorable, 
if the buoys were all in place, if the pilots 
were active. To the last two questions there 
was an affirmative answer, but to the first 
there was a negative. 

“What! not favorable weather, sir?” 

She became profoundly serious, and led 
the way to a window. She looked out. It 
was starlight. She drew her head back again 
in triumph. 

“Tt is very clear and cool, and there is 
not a cloud.” 

“That may be,” was the response; “ but 
still I know there are storms upon the Atlan- 
tic a hundred miles from the shore, and I 
think our ship must be in the midst of them. 
Yet it is somewhat common for vessels to 
encounter storms.” 

The attorney smiled. 

Yes, that was true enough. Storms were 
as frequent as calms. Besides that, Tom 
was mate, and the ship was the Clymenestra. 
She began to dance again, while the attorney 
and the two merchants went off to talk and 
to drink sherry. 

That night, before she retired, she walked 
upon the piazzas that lay on the sea-side of 
the house, and, by the light of the moon, 
tried to make out if there was any thing in 
the offing. The expectation made her nervous 
and sleepless. There was a harbor-light four 
miles out from the main-land; and, when a 
vessel came into sight that belonged to the 
port, the keepers were accustomed to send 
up a rocket. The restless girl watched this 
light for an hour. Then they began to shut 
up the house, and the lawyer and the two 
merchants begged her to go to her bed. To- 
morrow the ship might arrive. But why not 
to-night? Well, perhaps to-night; but she 
would feel more like welcoming it if she 
rested in her chamber rather than out-of- 
doors. She bowed to the wisdom, and went 
away. 

There are few more rapid meterological 
changes than those which occur along the 
Atlantic seaboard in the winter-time. The 
total peace of one hour is followed by the 
tempest of the next. Now there is a cold 
placidity over all the sea, an impressive and 
delightful quietude; and now a startling spec- 
tacle of an angry sky, an atmosphere thick 
with snow, and an expanse of rising and 
raging waters, which rush terribly toward 
the land, and break upon it with overwhelm- 
ing roars. The air becomes bitterly cold, and 
the mercury descends to that degree which 
means danger to us. 

According to the records, the Clymenestra 
raised the Cape-Cod lights just as one of 
these storms began. The same tempest broke 
upon the land at three o’clock on the morn- 
ing following the reception-party of the trem- 
bling new-comer. It continued for twenty 
hours, with hardly-abated strength. The 
frightened girl, armed with field-glasses and 
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telescopes, mounted the cupola, with an armful 
of shawls and wraps, and vainly endeavored, 
all the livelong day, to penetrate the clouds 
of snow and sleet, and to catch some glimpse 
of Tom’s whereabouts. In the evening she 
descended, pale and shivering and oppressed. 
No one could give her comfort. She sought 
out two long rooms, and, opening the in- 
tervening doors, walked up and down in 
solemn quietness, with her hands behind 
her back. What dangers surrounded Tom ? 
Where was her beautiful ship? Had they 
flown out into the ocean again, or were they 
holding their own? Could they stand that 
shock? Was this burst too much for them ? 
Were they sinking, or flying, or beating 
in? 

At midnight the storm fell as rapidly as 
it had generated. The overstrained watcher 
lay in a feverish sleep upon a rug before a 
half-smothered fire. They had not been able 
to persuade her to go to her room. At two 
o’clock the people at the light-house sent up 
a rocket. The Clymenestra was lying off the 
bar awaiting a tug-boat. 

The lawyer and the two merchants hast- 
ened down to the wharves. In two hours 
they returned, but they did not arouse the 
sleeping girl. But at sunrise they did so, for 
the ship was then lying under the lee of an 
island in the harbor at anchor. 

“But you must not go aboard of her,” 
said one of the gentlemen, looking at her 
gravely. 

She was filled with the glad surprise, and 
was radiant; her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
were flushed, and she was full of life. This 
command astonished her. She had looked 
forward to this moment for years; she had 
contemplated it as a period which must con- 
tain supreme pleasure and delight. She con- 
sidered this sudden mandate as monstrously 
absurd. 

“Oh, but that is unreasonable. What! 
not go aboard my own ship, my own prop- 
erty? Not go to welcome Tom? Not after 
he has encountered a dreadful tempest, and 
has helped to bring all my fortune safely into 
port? I could not be so neglectful.” 

“ Still we hope you will not persist.” 

“And I also hope you will not persist,” 
cried the other, with a bright laugh. “ You 
are all foolish this morning. You look like 
three Reproofs.” 

The gentlemen exchanged glances and said 
nothing. Their ward vanished. 

This was an epoch, and therefore she 
dressed as became it. She searched her 
wardrobe for the best it afforded. Then she 
looked about for anescort. There seemed to 
be none available, and time pressed. She de- 
cided to go alone. She left the house and 
descended to the water-side. 

The Clymenestra was not visible, for she 
lay a good mile to the eastward, and a high 
point of rocks intervened. The adventurer 
sought out a waterman, and bargained to be 
carried off to the ship. The man looked at 
her with hesitation and curiosity. She urged 
him into his boat. 

The sun was bright, the air was clear, but 
it was very keen. Every thing ashore was 
covered with snow; and the rocks which 
arose above the water were dazzling white. 








They began their journey. The passenger 
was eager and very much in haste. She even 
offered to row. The man responded by chang- 
ing his tobacco into the other cheek. Then 
she teased for more speed. Was she not 
going to meet her lover? Was she not 
going, also, to examine, for the first time in 
her life, her treasure, her fortune? No won- 
der that her heart beat, and that she hummed 
many snatches of odd tunes. She counted 
the wharves as they passed, and shuddered 
prettily at the heaps of snow upon them. 
Was not the water black? She wondered 
how many stitches there were in one finger 
of her glove; she counted them. She also 
abstrusely calculated how many inches of 
thread it took to make them. Absolute quiet 
for a minute. Only two wharves more in all 
this time ? m 

Heigh-ho ! 

They struck out beyond the town, ‘and 
the harbor opened wide before them—a chill- 
ing spectable of blanched rocks, dark, boiling 
water, and distant fir-groves. The air pene- 
trated to her flesh, and she shivered, even 
whilé in the sunlight, and her breath looked 
frosty. 

Where was the Clymenestra ? 

“Only two minutes off,” replied the row- 
er; “she’s behind the Moon-Rock. You'll 
see her in twenty more strokes.” 

She gathered her cloak more elegantly 
about her, and carefully disposed her hands. 
The man gave his twentieth pull, and then 
rested. 

“There she is,” said he. 

“Oh, no!” cried the other, in a startled 
yet mournful tone and with a paling face, 
“that—that cannot be the Clymenestra.” 

It was a terrible, ice-covered hulk, of 
eight hundred tons, lying in the gloomy 
shadow of an immense rock, held to her an- 
chorage with a huge and rusty chain. Her 
jib-booms and top-masts were gone, and three 
split and shattered stumps arose from her 
decks. Over her sides there hung fragments 
of ropes and tatters of gray sails, which 
reached the water and floated. From her 
bowsprit there depended a net-work of tan- 
gled cable, and every festoon of it bore a 
rugged mass of ice. The lofty bows looked 
like a peak of a glacier, and the white was 
stained here and there with patches of brown 
rust. The ice was rough and pitted, for it 
was the frozen residuum of old waves. Now 
and then the forbidding mass arose on the 
swell of the tide, and when it careened there 
was exhibited a begreened and weedy plank- 
ing. The reflection of the ship in the glassy 
surface of the water was even more depress- 
ing than the sight of the ship itself. The 
duplicate monster had a ghastly tremulous- 
ness, which made it look as if it shivered; 
the stumps of the masts seemed to wrinkle 
up, the sides to quiver, the broken cordage to 
shake, and it alternately shrank and widened 
from stem to stern. 

Over the high bulwarks the heads of two 
or three people travelled to and fro, like 
beads upon a wire, and there was one figure 
bending over the side, pulling weakly upon a 
dripping rope. The great ship was invested 
with an exaggerated quietness ; no one hailed 
from it ; there was no sharp rattling of blocks, 














no seaman’s song, nO laugh; all was silent 
and inanimate. 

“Pall up to her,” whispered the voyager, 
with her surprised eyes still resting upon the 
vessel ; “pull up to the starboard side.—Oh, 
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how dreadful !” 

They proceeded. 

As they approached it, its scars and 
wounds multiplied to their sight. Where the 
ice had not collected, there was instead a 
surface of blistered paint ; there was a catted 
anchor, seemingly made of caked rust, and four 
worn hawse-holes yawned downward at the 
water, rimmed with frost and encircled with 
icicles. 

When they got within a few boats’ lengths, 
a hoarse voice came down from the quarter. 
deck : 

“Hallo there! keep off, keep off! don't 
ye come aboard.” 

“Pull,” whispered the passenger, looking 
upward —“ pull to her quarter, there is a 
ladder there.” Then she addressed the man 
who had hailed, in a louder voice: “I am 
Miss Cleaves—I am the owner,” 

In a few minutes she stepped over the 
rail and descended three steps and stood upon 
the deck. 

Every thing was in the utmost confusion 
excepting in one spot. This was on the port- 
side, where the sun shone. Here there were 
five men lying upon mattresses. At the end 
of the row was a barrel turned upon its end, 
Upon this were arranged a group of medicine. 
bottles, and some bandages and straps. Lean- 
ing over one of the prostrate men, were two 
of the town physicians, talking to him in an 
undertone. 

All around were fragments of spars, can- 
vas, and cordage. There was no pathway 
anywhere; all was obstructed, covered up, 
smothered in heaps of débris. Half a dozen 
other men stood lounging against the masts 
and bulwarks. They were all pale and thin, 
and one or two had cloaks of sail-canvas in 
place of woollen jackets. Every eye except 
those of the physicians and their immediate 
patient, was turned upon the new-comer. She 
stood as one overcome with sorrow and a& 
tonishment. She wore a rich, brown dress, 
and a mantle, also brown, and which had upon 
its edges a soft white fur. The fur lay close 
about her neck, and her pretty head arose 
gracefully from it. Her delicate cheeks were 
flushed with the cold air, and her distressed 
eyes were softened as they contemplated the 
scene before her. 

Where was the first-officer? She had not 
seen Tom anywhere. - The man replied that 
he was the first-officer, but then, comprehent- 
ing that she meant the one who had sailed 
originally as first-officer, he replied : 

“T don’t know where he is. He was our 
captain back from Liverpool because the 
other one was taker sick. No, I don’t know 
where he is,” said the man, in a rising voice, 
“and I don’t care. I wish the sharks had 
him! It was he that did all this for us. He 
took to his heels like a wise man as soon # 
we dropped anchor.” 

“Has he gone away?” asked the other, 
in a frightened whisper. 

“Yes, mum, he has,” was the angry 
ply. 
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The man’s fuce reddened, and his chest 
swelled up as he cast his eyes about him. 

“What are those men lying there for?” 
pursued the young girl. 

“ Because they’re frost-bitten in the legs 
and arms, and because their legs and arms 
are going to come off.” 

It was a minute before the other could 
command her voice. 

“ And—and it was Tom—it was the cap- 
tain that—” 

“Yes, mum, he was the responsible par- 
ty. He done it.” 

One of the physicians approached them. 
He addressed the man. The sufferers must 
be carried to the Marine Hospital at C——. 
His assistant would procure permits at once. 
After detailing the arrangements, he asked 
about the incidents of the voyage hither. It 
seemed they left Liverpool on the 15th of No- 
vember. They had fair weather three-quar- 
ters of the way across, but the captain was a 
devil, and made the ship a torture-house. He 
was accustomed to tie up the men by the 
thumbs for hours. He would shoot at them 
while they were upon the yard-arms. He 
would truss them up like fowls, and throw 
them upon the deck, and leave them there all 
night. He threw the medicine-chest over- 
board on~the second day out to prevent the 
applications for relief; they were tiresome. 
The discipline of the ship was procured with 
blows. He would keep the men on half ra- 
tions on account of some petty misdemeanor 
of one individual. He threatened the cook 
so savagely that the man leaped overboard 
and was lost. He never furled his sails until 
the storm broke. When they got upon the 
American coast with his sick and half-starved 
crew, he kept them perpetually at work by 
running the ship into perilous positions, and 
emphasized his orders with double-irons and 
brass knuckles. He did not make the ports 
that offered, but he ran on in the bitter cold 
and frigid storms even when his men were 
frozen and were falling one after the other. 
He had no mercy, no heart, no humanity 
whatever. 

The relator stamped upon the deck and 
walked away a few paces, grasping either 
side of his head with his hands, and then 
came noisily back again, panting with rage 
at what he remembered. 

Miss Cleaves clambered down to the clear 
space beside the men, and watched the other 
physician. She was confused, and staggered, 
if one may say so. She surveyed the pros- 
trate victims one after the other. One or two 
had closed their eyes; the others looked at 
her through their half-shut lids, and whis- 
pered something that she could not make 
out. Their faces were shrunken, their beards 
long, their skin of that white-and-brown hue 
that looks so unlifelike, and there were two 
who groaned as they breathed, and turned 
their heads uneasily. The physician, in the 
course of his work, threw aside a coverlet, 
and partially disclosed one of the frozen and 
tuined limbs. He accidentally looked up and 
beheld the horrified girl ; he instantly hastened 
to her, and caught her as she fell, overcome 
and deathly sick. 

This was a wretched ending to her blithe 
and expectant journey. They carried her 





back to her uncle’s house, and regarded her 
as one who had encountered a great disaster. 

She recovered into a world of misery 
Officers were on the track of Tom, the Cly- 
menestra was libelled, her name appeared in 
the papers as the owner, and by this she was 
connected indissolubly with the terrors of 
the voyage; all the journals endeavored to 
outwrite each other in the vividness and cir- 
cumstantiality of their descriptions of this 
winter’s grief, and the gentle reader was 
finally aroused to do a Quixotic thing by 
their artful and inflaming comments. 

She went to the Marine Hospital as a 
nurse to her injured sailors. 

Her association with them and their 
wrongs engendered a new feeling toward 
Tom. Until now she had lived in the hope 
that there were many palliating features 
which he might detail to her, but the intimate 
association she now had with the results of 
his cruelty filled her with an unextinguish- 
able repulsion for him. - Her patients cursed 
him from morning till night, and every stage 
of their convalescence was marked with a new 
outburst of rage and grief at their helpless- 
ness, which must be perpetual. 

The silent and heart-broken nurse lived in 
an atmosphere which moved her against her 
will; her grand, noble, and ambitious lover 
degenerated into a creature who was the ani- 
mal of animals, and whose name was a re- 
proach. 

The lawyer stimulated this sentiment in 
her. He was active on the side of the law in 
its endeavors to lay hands on the fugitive, 
and he divined that it would be a good move 
to secure the aid of the young lady. He set 
about it by assisting the growing antipathy 
she entertained for the quondam captain. 
She listened, and with her eyes fixed upon 
the five eloquent cots ranged side by side. 

The officers, after a few days, confessed 
themselves at fault; the culprit could not be 
found. 

“ Wait, wait,” urged the lawyer ; “ watch 
the girl, keep an eye upon the letters she re- 
ceives and the visitors that come, and in time 
you will get aclew. No doubt he is search- 
ing for her at this moment. Depend upon it, 
his devotion to her is our best policeman.” 

Meanwhile, he pointed out to the listening 
nurse the manifold sorrows which had been 
heaped upon the lives of the five poor 
wretches ; he descanted upon the anatomical 
character of their injuries until she was faint ; 
he described the scenes which took place in 
mid-ocean until her blood boiled; he indi- 
cated so many privations and distresses which 
must fall upon the victims and their families 
in consequence of their disability, that she 
wept, and begged to know in what way she 
might relieve and assist them. 

“ You can assist them in this way,” whis- 
pered the lawyer in her ear; “ you can help 
the government to find the captain.” 

“T will do it!” cried the overwrought 
girl; “how should I dare to let my selfish 
inclinations stand between justice and such a 
villain ?” 

“Perhaps you may come some day to 
look upon it as a sacrifice,” pursued the 
other, with great tact, “but it will only be 
one of those natural penalties that a wrong- 
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doer always brings upon himself or his friends 
sooner or later. You have no right with so 
luxurious a sentiment as love, when it aggra- 
vates such terrible pains and miseries as 
these we see. To help this man to escape is 
to insult and injure the men before us.” (He 
indicated the occupants of the cots.) “To 
interpose yourself between their tyrant and 
destroyer, and his deserts is to declare your 
sympathy for him in spite of your bandages 
and medicines. You cannot, you will not do 
that ; you may make yourself a grand instru- 
ment in the procuring of a needed example; 
no doubt you will suffer; no doubt you will 
falter, but I implore you to be calm and reso- 
lute, and to remember that your courage is to 
help secure a safety and protection for every 
man who sails upon the ocean. Will you 
give me your hand?” 

She gave it to him. He took it with a 
significant gesture. 

Two days after he received a note, saying, 
“Tom is coming to the hospital this evening, 
after dark. Please come quickly and see me.” 

The lawyer showed the note to the officers 
in triumph. Then he obeyed the summons, 
He found the young girl in a tremor. She 
was pale and nervous, but she smiled, and en- 
deavored to appear determined. Tom had 
fled West, and had tried to find her at her old 
school. Failing in this, he secretly and cau- 
tiously travelled back again, and had written 
to her. She had responded, and had indi- 
cated the hospital parlors as the best place 
for their meeting. He had assented, though 
protestingly, and was to be present at night- 
fall. She confessed to the lawyer that, in 
bodily strength, she was weak. Her long vi- 
gils with the patients had unnerved her, but 
she asserted that her resolution was una- 
bated 

The lawyer said nothing in response to 
this, but he fortitied her with all his old ar- 
guments and with many new ones. Then he 
went away, having said nothing about the 
mode of the captain’s arrest; he had too 
much discretion to even seem to involve the 
girl in an act of violence. 

The hours which intervened between this 
and the appointed one were of that harassing 
kind that seem to mark their slowly-moving 
minutes upon the brain. The tick of the 
pendulum vibrates through the system, and 
the shock of the bell is a sickening clangor 
to the ear. To expect a joy or a pleasure to 
arrive when the hands cover a particular fig- 
ure is to taste the water-torture itself; but to 
wait in quietude for that second when the 
whole soul must rise in arms and the pas- 
sions take the field, and the reason and love 
to conflict, is to experience the refinement of 
distraction. The pulse increases, the hands 
sbrink and grow cold, the ear sharpens, the 
eye wanders, the brain swells with blood, and 
the tongue is no longer the servant of the 
sense. The sufferer trembles and prays for 
the critical instant to come, bring what it 
will. 

The owner of the Clymenestra, the heir- 
ess, the beautiful woman, the sweetheart, the 
nurse, were all combined in a nervous, flitting 
figure, enveloped in a long hospital apron. 
In these short days nightfall might mean four 
o’clock, or half-past, or five, or even half-past 
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five. She wandered to and fro between the 
corridor and the windows and the cots and 
the windows. She always returned to the 
windows from wherever she went. 

_ It grew dark, and it was nearly time for 
the lamps.. The patients all seemed asleep, 
and were all motionless. The lofty ward was 
silent and deserted, and the tall windows shed 
a thin flush of light over the tranquil room. 
In the distant parts of the building various 
bells rang from time to time, and now and 
then there were footfalls on the flags of the 
court-yard. The moment of trial grew more 
imminent. The visiting physician came on 
his round, and frightened her, but in a little 
while he went away again. 

Five o’clock came. It was darker still. 
She could not see one end of the apartment 
from the other. The pillars and tables grew 
spectral, and the cots began to merge into 
one dim mass of white. She trembled more 
and more. She followed every step with her 
ears. She stared out at the window, then 
she turned and peered toward the door. She 
performed these two acts several times be- 
fore she was interrupted. 

She suddenly beheld a figure coming down 
the aisle, looking here and there. It came 
into the light of the next window, and she 
recognized it. 

She hastened toward it speedily. She had 
arranged a little act. The figure extended its 
hand with an assured manner, and began to 
say something. She motioned it into silence, 
and pointed significantly to the beds. 

“Yes, I know it,” said the other, in an 
undertone. “ You’ve got those skulkers here, 
have you ?—Helen!” 

He ignored her drama, and began straight 
at her heart. She was unprepared. She hes- 

* itated because she was at sea. Here was the 
old chivalrous Tom of the old dream, the 
beautiful Clymenestra. ‘Come, I want to 
talk with you,” said he, authoritatively. He 
took the lead, and walked away—she followed. 

He waited for her, then they went up the 
aisle, far apart, but still together. They came 
back, then turned again. He gesticulated 
with one hand, and held his hat in the other 
behind him. He was tall and muscular, and 
she looked very small. Twice she broke out, 
but he overrode her at once, first with an 
oath, and then with a laugh. He came to 
persuade her, and not to be attacked. At 
the third walk he was close to her. At the 
fourth he had put his arm around her. Then 
they stood together, motionless. 

Surrender this man! It was as if a hare 
had proposed to surrender a tiger. The five 
men in the cots disappeared from her mem- 

The captain’s cruelty was not at all ap- 

parent in Tom. She felt ashamed to believe 
she had become a nurse. And they wished 
to arrest him? No, she could not permit 
that. Her fond old Tom, once an infant with 
her, then a child with her, and now a culprit ? 
Impossible! There was an explanation some- 
where. Let the Clymenestra go; let her 
sink, and her story too; let her friends ig- 
nore her, if they wished to, let them give her 
up if they were ashamed of her; she belonged 
to herself, and she had the right to dispose 
of herself, and to whom she chose; she had 
never been happier than she was now. 


ory. 











“Tom,” she cried, seizing his neck, and 
drawing herself up to his ear, “they have 
come after you.” He started away, but she 
held him closely, “Come with me, I will 
show you a path out. I will lead you safely. 
I will follow you wherever you wish me to. 
Never mind the Clymenestra, never mind the 
falsehoods they tell of you, never mind any 
thing. Come, Tom?” 

She seized his hand, and they slipped cau- 
tiously to the end of the hall. There was a 
little door used by the under-nurses as they 
came from the offices. She stopped and 
opened it, and placed a hand upon his arm. 

“Did you mean to give me up?” he de- 
manded, bending down. 

She grasped his arm. She was unable to 
speak. She trembled with the revulsion his 
voice caused within her. 

“Tell me, have you posted officers at the 
other doors, and did you get me here only to 
entrap me, and to have me thrown into pris- 
on for the sake of those men. Answer!” 

He was half within and half without the 
door. She tried to get near enough to see 
his face, but it was too dark. He unclasped 
her hands, and kept them off. She sank 
down. She said nothing. 

“Good-by, then,” he whispered; “ may 
the devil get you!” 

She felt that the cold draught from the 
door-way had ceased, and that she was left 
alone. 

But the flying man had the lawyer’s wit 
to contend with, and he came to the ground. 
He was arrested in the hospital garden. 


His trial rehabilitated the doubting girl 
again in all her wavering resolutions. It 
proved him to be, as his mate had declared, 
a man without heart or mercy. He was sent 
promptly to prison, and he is likely to remain 
there some ten years yet. 

In truth, I cannot say that much more ill 
resulted from what has been detailed. Miss 
Cleaves remained in the hespital until the sail- 
ors were discharged, and then procured them 
such labor as they could perform, and took 
upon herself the responsibility of their sev- 
eral families. The Clymenestra has passed 
into infamous history, and she, like others of 
her ilk, lie pat at the end of seamen’s tongues 
when they become dolorous. 


Axsert WesstTER, JR. 
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HE sergeant-at-law in England is a law- 

yer of the highest rank under a judge 

or attorney- or solicitor-general, and it is only 
in recent days that the two latter officers have 
been allowed to take precedence of him. In 
private society, as well as at the bar, the ser- 
geant outranks the queen’s counsel, those 
barristers whose eminence has been rewarded 
by the sovereign with this distinction. Un- 
like the former, the sergeant is at perfect 
liberty to appear against the crown, and is 
thus the most independent advocate known to 
the British constitution. The importance of 
his position is shown by the numerous exam- 








ples of promotions from it to the bench, and, 
though less sought after and distinguished 
now than formerly, it is still held in high re- 
pute. “ 

The precedence of the sergeant over th 
high law-officers of the crown under ordinary 
circumstances, was maintained by high legal 
authority in the time of James I. The attor- 
ney-general, being then no less a personage 
than Francis Bacon, was mueh incensed by a 
sergeant offering to move before him. This 
drew from Sir Edward Coke, no friend to 
Bacon, the remark that “no sergeant ought 
to move before the king’s attorney, when he 
moves for the king, but, for any other motions, 
any sergeant-at-law is to move before him. 
And when I was the king’s attorney, I never 
offered to move before a sergeant, unless it 
was for the king.” The change in the order 
of precedence, which formerly made the ser- 
geant outrank the attorney and solicitor. 
general, was doubtless the result of some 
private arrangement between the bench and 
the bar, as no order of court appears to that 
effect. 

Many sergeants-at-law have become judges 
of the highest courts, but their career is so 
well known that this article will be chiefly 
devoted to those who have won all their 
triumphs at the bar. Sir John Maynard is an 
exception to this rule, but, as he was almost 
ninety when he was intrusted with his high 
judicial function, the greater part of his life 
was passed as an advocate. From the days 
of Charles I., through the stormy close of 
this reign, and the unsettled period of the 
Commonwealth and the rule of Charles II. 
and James II., he was hopored and distin- 
guished, and at the accession of William he 
was rewarded by the possession of the great 
seal. Roger North tells a story of his bring- 
ing an action in the Common Pleas for scan- 
dalous words spoken of him in the profession 
at a time when he was a candidate for Par 
liament. Roger North, who had no good- 
will for the great lawyer, says he chose Mid 
dlesex for the place of trial by virtue of his 
privilege as a sergeant. Next, he charged 
the words in Latin, it being more easy of 
proof than the strict evidence required, had 
they been expressed in English. It was 
urged against the defendant that he had 
scandalously maligned the sergeant by assert 
ing that he had accepted fees from both sides 
of a case. 

A client, it was said, came to him and 
gave him a basket of pippins, each of which 
had a piece of gold in it. This charge ex 
cited the punning propensities of the chief 
justice, who exclaimed : 

“Those were golden pippins.” 

This sally irritated Maynard, who was still 
more vexed when the witness went on to say 
that the other side then came and gave him 
roasting-pig, in the belly of which there were 
fifty bioad pieces. The judge was again in 
quibbling humor, and remarked : 

“That’s good sauce for a pig!” 

The sergeant was greatly annoyed at this 
remark, and said : 

“This is on purpose to make me ridic 
lous.” 

But, as his case was proved, the judg? 
ordered a verdict for the sergeant, whicb, 
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however, was set aside by the full court, on 
the ground that the alleged slander was mere 
talk over a pot of ale, without evil intent. 

Maynard was elected a member of Par- 
liament during the reign of Charles I., and 
such was his zeal for liberal principles and 
legal ability, that he was appointed one of 
the managers of the impeachment of Straf- 
ford, and afterward of Laud. Though in- 
veighing against the arbitrary measures of 
Charles I., he was opposed to his execution, 
and he stood bravely up for the liberties of 
the subject when encroached upon by Crom- 
well, who committed him to the Tower for his 
opposition to his decrees, but afterward made 
him his sergeant. His patent was renewed 
by Richard Cromwell; and Charles II. not 
only conferred upon him the same honor, 
but added to it that of knighthood. This 
monarch also offered Maynard a seat on the 
bench in Westminster Hall. His reason for 
declining this position was the uncertainty of 
its tenure in those days, and its inability to 
add to his reputation, or to better his now 
flourishing fortunes. At the magnificent cere- 
mony of the “counting,” or induction of ser- 
geants into the dignities of their order in 
1660, he was comptroller of the feast. All 
the great dignitaries of the land were as- 
sembled in the famous Middle Temple Hall, 
and the presence of Maynard gave added in- 
terest to the grand festival. 

His abilities and learning which, as Ma- 
caulay says, had long overawed all West- 
minster Hall, enabled him to command the 
respectful attention of the infamous Jeffreys, 
who browbeat other advocates with impuni- 
ty. Indeed, that unjust judge, after bluster- 
ing against lesser Counsel, was glad to fall 
back upon the high authority of Maynard. 
The great lawyer, when far advanced in 
years, was once rudely assailed by the quer- 
ulous justice : 

“You have grown so old as to forget the 
law, brother Maynard.” 

“*Tis true, Sir George,” was the apt but 
cutting reply. “I have forgotten more law 
than ever you knew.” 

The sergeant, besides carrying on a great 
civil business, was engaged in most of the cele- 
brated state prosecutions of his time. Despite 
the censures which Lord Campbell has cast 
upon his conduct in some of these cases, it 
was not reprehensible when tried by the 
standard of the age in which he lived. On 
the accession of James II., Sir John, hav- 
ing received a new patent, became by senior- 
ity the “ancient sergeant.” In this, as in 
previous reigns, his attachment to liberal 
principles was strikingly exhibited. He re- 
fused to aid the government in its arbitrary 
prosecution of the seven bishops, declaring 
that he could not in conscience do what was 
asked of him. A member of the provisional 
government after the abdication of the last 
of the Stuarts, he rendered important ser- 
vices to the cause of constitutional freedom, 
and on the accession of William III. went up 
to Whitehall with an address from the bar. 
As the new sovereign looked on the old man, 
he observed that he must have outlived all 
the lawyers of his time: 

“Tf your highness,” said Maynard, with 
admirable readiness and felicity, “had not 


come over to our aid, I should have outlived 
the law itself.” 

Appointed by William I. Commissioner of 
the Great Seal, he did not long survive this 
honor, but died on the 9th of November, 1690, 
at the age of eighty-eight, leaving the highest 
reputation for legal knowledge and political 
wisdom. 

Passing over the great names of Edmund 
Plowden, William Fleetwood, Bulstrode White- 
locke, and other distinguished sergeants of 
the seventeenth century, the eighteenth fur- 
nishes, in William Davy, an example of legal 
ability, combined with rare powers of wit and 
humor. Davy was originally a druggist, and, 
having become bankrupt, learned what law 
he knew in the King’s Bench Prison. These 
incidengs of his life were not very pleasantly 
recalled by an old countrywoman whom he 
was cross-examining very rigorously respect- 
ing a circumstance that occurred some years 
before. 

“And pray, good woman,” said the ser- 
geant, “how is it that you should be so par- 
ticular as to remember that this affair hap- 
pened on a market-day ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the woman, “ by a 
very remarkable token; that all the cry of 
the city went that Mr. Davy, the drugster, 
had that morning shut up shopand run away.” 

“T think, brother,” said the judge, “that 
you want no further proof of the witness’s 
memory.” 

Davy was admitted at the Inner Temple 
on the 16th of October, 1746, and was made a 
sergeant thirteen years afterward. Among 
other important cases in which he was en- 
gaged was the famous one of Sommersett, 
which decided the right of an African slave 
to freedom the moment he touched English 
soil. He was the leading counsel for the 
negro, his opponent being the celebrated 
Dunning. Davy’s concluding words were, 
“This air is too pure for a slave to breathe 
in.” The negro was set at liberty. In 1762 
Mr. Sergeant Davy was made a king’s ser- 
geant. 

One of his sayings has been often quoted: 
“The farther I journey toward the West, the 
more I am convinced that the wise men came 
frqm che East.” 

Several of the gibes which he made at the 
expense of Lord Mansfield show the boldness 
with which he could meet the not always 
decorous suggestions of that famous judge. 
Not being attached to religious holidays, the 
chief-justice ordered the court to be kept 
open on Ash Wednesday. Though this dis- 
regard of Lent displeased many members of 
the bar, the judge, being thus far successful, 
proposed to do business on Good Friday, and 
announced his eccentric intention in court 
the day before. Sergeant Davy instantly rose 
and said: 

“Tf your lordship does so, you will be the 
first judge that has held court on that day 
since your illustrious predecessor Pontius 
Pilate.” 

On another occasion, the chief-justice in- 
terrupted Davy with considerable effect. The 
sergeant was examining a Jew who came to 
justify bail in the court of King’s Bench as 
to his solvency. He pressed the Israelite, 





who was dressed in a tawdry laced suit, in 








the usual way. “Was he worth the sum he 
had sworn to after all his debts werd paid?” 
The Jew was positive, and reiterated his 
words. Davy, on persisting in his question- 
ings, was unexpectedly interrupted by Lord 
Mansfield, who rallied him on his conduct, 
considering the smallness of the debt. 

“For shame, brother Davy! how can you 
tease the poor gentleman so? Don’t you see 
that he would burn for double the sum ?” 

But the sergeant was ready with his re- 
tort when the occasion required, and his hu- 
mor made him a match for the chief-justice 
in this wordy warfare. Once, when Mansfield 
said, in answer to an argument of Davy’s, 
“If this be law, I'll burn my law-books,” the 
former promptly rejoined, “ Your lordship 
had better read them.” When a very large 
brief was tendered to him with a fee of only 
two guineas at the back of it, and his client 
asked him if he had read it, he pointed with 
his finger to the fee and said, “As far as 
that I have read, and, for the life of me, I 
can read no farther.” 

When engaged for a client at the Old 
Bailey, against whom a very strong case had 
been made out, the presiding judge asked 
who was concerned for the prisoner, upon 
which Davy said : 

“My Lord, I am concerned for him, and 
very much concerned, after what I have 
heard.” 

The sergeant’s reputation for being rather 
unscrupulous in his dealings, is illustrated by 
the following story of him from Twiss’s “‘ Life 
of Eldon :” 

It appears that he and Whitaker, a broth- 
er sergeant, agreed to buy two pipes of ma- 
deira. The wine was to be sent on the usual 
voyage to the East Indies, and to be paid for 
on its return to the Thames. Davy, who 
knew the remarkably fine quality of the ma- 
deira, profited by the close disposition of his 
brother to get the whole of it himself. As 
they were talking together in Westminster 
Hall, he said : 

“Brother Whitaker, how unfortunate we 
have been in not insuring those pipes of ma- 
deira! The vessel on board of which they 
were is lost, and our madeira is at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and now you and I have to 
pay our money for nothing.” 

“ Our madeira!” said Whitaker; “I 
don’t know what you mean; I have nothing 
to do with any madeira.” 

“What!” said Davy; “you surely don’t 
mean to deny that we were to be joint pur- 
chasers of two pipes, which, for improvement, 
were to go to the East Indies and back—just 
to get off paying your half of what we jointly 

purchased ?” 

Whitaker positively denied that he had 
ever entered into any such joint engagement. 

“ Well, then,” said Davy, “I am glad of 
it. It is the finest madeira that ever came 
into the Thames. The ship and wine are 
safe, and the wine is all my own.” 

Upon being called to account for taking 
silver from a client, and so disgracing the 
profession, he replied : 

“T took silver because I could not get 
gold, but I took every farthing the fellow had 
in the world, and I hope you don’t call that 
disgracing the profession.” 
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Like all close cross-examiners, the sergeant 
sometinies got more than he desired or ex- 
pected from a badgered witness. In the last 
century bail was required from debtors in 
England more frequently than at present. 
Every man was presumed to be insolvent until 
the contrary appeared. Davy had occasion 
to illustrate this idea in examining a gentle- 
man who offered in the Court of King’s 
Bench to be responsible for the appearance 
of the debtor in the sum of £3,000. 

“Sir,” said the sergeant, sternly, to the 
bail, “‘and pray, sir, how do ydu make out 
that you are worth £3,000?” 

The gentleman stated the particulars of 
his property up to £2,940. 

“That’s all very well,” said Davy; “ but 
you want £60 more to be worth £3,000.” 

“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, 
with telling emphasis, “I have a note of hand 
of one Mr. Sergeant Davy, and I hope he will 
have the honesty soon to settle it.” 

This reply convulsed the bar and excited 
the laughter of the bench; the serjeant looked 
abashed, and his mortification was not di- 
minished by the remark made by Lord Mans- 
field, in his usual urbane tone: 

“Well, brother Davy, I think we may ac- 
cept the bail.” 

Another witty and eccentric sergeant of 
the last century was George Hill, who, how- 
éver, had the advantage of Davy in extensive 
and profound learning in the law. Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly mentions that, when he entered 
the Midland Circuit, Hill was at the head of it 
in point of rank, though he had at that time 
very little business. He had a deep knowl- 
edge of black-letter law, but it lacked method- 
ical arrangement, and was poured out rather 
indiscriminately. When business was press- 
ing, he used to have a bed made up in his 
office, and, during the latter part of his life, a 
clerk always slept in his rooms in order to be 
ready to take a note of any legal thought 
which the sergeant was anxious to preserve. 
Hill married an heiress, who was a lineal de- 
ascendant of Sir Richard Rainsford, Lord 
Chief-Justice of England. Such was his de- 
votion to his profession that, on his wedding- 
day, he forgot, while immersed in business, 
all about the ceremony, and was only recalled 
to its performance by a messenger sent by his 
bride, who had got tired of waiting for him. 
As soon as the marriage was over he returned 
to his office, where he remained till about 
dinner-time, when his clerk reminded him of 
the morning’s festivities. As the sergeant 
had just then discovered the case he was 
hunting for, he willingly returned home to 
spend the evening in a gayer circle. 

His wife had been authorized by an act 
of Parliament to use her maiden name after 
her marriage ; but he did not like to have her 
exercise this right. Except on important oc- 
casions, he refused to allow her to sign her 
name otherwise than as Elizabeth Hill, always 
saying, if she made any objection, “‘ My name 
is Hill, and my father’s name was Hill, and a 
. very good name is Hill, too!” 

Yet, in other matters, he was very cour- 
teous and considerate toward his wife. When 
detained at Leicester in an important case, 
the trial of which extended into the night, he 
desired his clerk, in a loud voice, so that the 


? 
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message was heard all over the court, to offer 
his compliments to Mrs. Hill, and express his 
great regrets that business would prevent him 
from sleeping at home. 

John Scott (Lord Eldon) relates, in his 
“Book of Anecdotes,” the following story of 
Hill: The sergeant’s opinions on law-questions 
were eagerly sought for by counsel, as they 
were carefully written out and illustrated by 
apposite cases and reasoning. Eldon says that 
he and others were enabled, by this fund of in- 
formation, to argue cases ably and powerful- 
ly. As the merit of these performances be- 
longed to the sergeant, he expected what he 
was entitled to—a good fee. A case being 
laid before him with a fee of one guinea, he 
kept the guinea, and wrote the following as 
his “ opinion:” . 

“T don’t answer such a case as this for 
one guinea.—Gerorce Hit.” 

When young Scott, the future chancellor, 
was, in 1773-75, taking his commons in Lon- 
don, the sergeant was esteemed the “ Levia- 
than” of legal learning. His inability to ap- 
ply his vast stores of information, acquired 
for him thenickname of “ Sergeant Labyrinth.” 
His peculiarities of manner afforded great 
amusement in court, and were often satirical- 
ly commented on by Lord Mansfield. Ab- 
sorbed in the workings of his own mind, the 
sergeant would excite the amusement of the 
bar by his involved sentences, till his lordship 
interrupted him with “ Mr. Sergeant! Mr. Ser- 
geant! Mr. Sergeant!” This his deafness 
often prevented him from hearing, and, when 
his attention was called to the judge’s re- 
marks, Lord Mansfield would then say to him, 
“The court hopes that your cold is better.” 

His habit of overburdening his argument 
with authorities is illustrated by an anecdote 
related by Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of 
the Chief Justices.” In attempting to explain 
the meaning of an illiterate woman’s will, he 
cited innumerable cases from the year-books 
down, till Lord Mansfield at last asked— 

“Do you think, brother Hill, that, though 
these cases may occupy the attention of old 
women, ¢his old woman ever read them, or 
that old women can understand them ?” 

On another occasion a question arose 
whether a hole being broken through @ wall 
separating the houses of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant afforded sufficient ground for an ac- 
tion of trespass. Lord Mansfield suggested 
that, though the hole was certainly there, 
and the defendant had used it, yet it might 
have existed long before he came into posses- 
sion. The sergeant, who had rather a poor 
opinion of the judge’s law, answered, in his 
pedantic, consequential way : 

“T should like any real /awyer to tell me 
whether there be any authority in the books 
for such a presumption ?” 

Lorp Mansrietp: “I rather think, broth- 
er Hill, that you will find the point mooted in 
the case of Pyramus and Thisbe, as reported 
by Ovid: 

“ When the division-wall was built, a chink 

Was left, the cement unobserved to shrink ; 


So slight the cranny, that it still had been 
For centuries unclosed, because unseen." 


In the “ Anecdote Book” of Mr. Scott, af- 
terward Lord Eldon, another passage-at-arms 
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between the learned sergeant and the great. 
chief-justice is mentioned : 

“Mr, Sergeant Hill began an argument in 
the King’s Bench, in my hearing, thus: 

“*My Lord Mansfield and judges, I beg 
your pardon.’ 

“* Why, brother Hill, do you beg our par- 
don?’ 

“*My lords,’ said he, ‘I have seventy- 
eight cases to cite.’ 

“*Seventy-eight cases,’ said Lord Mans- 
field, ‘to cite? You can never have our par. 
don if you cite seventy-eight cases.’ 

“After the court had given its decision 
upon the case (which was against the ser. 
geant’s client), Lord Mansfield said: 

“* Now, brother Hill, that the judgment is 
given, you can have no objection, on account 
of your client, to tell us your real opinion, 
and whether you don’t think we are right, 
You know how much we all value your opin- 
ion and judgment.’ 

“The sergeant said he very much wished 
to be excused; but he always thought it his 
duty to do what the court desired; ‘and, 
upon my word,’ said he, ‘I did not think that 
there were four men in the world who could 
have given such an ill-founded judgment as 
you four, my lords judges, have pronounced.’” 

Another anecdote of Hill shows that his 
plain speaking sometimes amounted to rude- 
ness. He was present at a dinner, given by 
Mr. Hotham, when made a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, to the judges and sergeants at Ser- 
geants’ Inn. The new judge had never done 
much at the bar, though his good sense and 
discretion made him useful on the bench. 
Sergeant Hill said : . 

“ Mr. Baron Botham, I drink your health.” 

Somebody whispered to Hill that the bar- 
on’s name was not Botham, but Hotham. 

“Oh,” said the sergeant, aloud, “I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Baron Hotham. I beg your 
pardon for calling you Mr. Baron Botham, but 


none of us ever heard your name in the pro- 


fession before this day.” 

Hill’s absent-mindedness was one reason 
why he was never raised to the bench, his 
own knowledge of his shortcomings in this 
respect leading him to decline all offers of 
judicial preferment. He died in 1808, at the 
age of ninety-two, in the full possession of 
his faculties. 

Among eminent deceased sergeants of this 
century, Arthur Onslow and Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd were the most distinguished. There 
died, however, in 1857, one of the most brill- 
iant advocates who ever wore the coif. This 
was Charles Wilkins, famous for his powers 
of cross-examination, and unequalled at the 
criminal bar, but whose extravagance dissi- 
pated a professional income of £6,000 a year, 
and brought him to destitution at last. The 
son of an eminent surgeon at Shaftesbury, he 
ran away from school, as well as from the 
apothecary to whom his father afterward 
apprenticed him, and joined a company of 
strolling players. He subsequenty taught 
school, which he abandoned for politics. It 
was in his electioneering contests that he 
attracted the attention of Sergeant Wilde, 
through whom he obtained admission 43 & 
student to the Inner Temple. He was also 
pupil of Samuel Warren, the author of “Tea 
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Thousand a Year.” On his admission to the 
bar, in 1835, he rapidly attained distinction. 
In 1847 he was created a sergeant-at-law. His 
style of living more than kept pace with his 
increase of business, and Shaftesbury House, 
the name which he gave to his place at Ken- 
sington, once the residence of David Wilkie, 
became noted for its expensive entertain- 
ments. 

Charles Kemble, the actor, who was very 
deaf, inquired of a friend at a London dinner- 
party, through a long speaking-trumpet which 
he threw across the table, how Wilkins and 
Edwin James were getting on at the bar. 
The answer through the tube was that they 
were both in the hands of Jews and attor- 
neys. Kemble then exclaimed, in a loud 
soice, before all the company: “Then it is 
all up with both of them.” Another gentle- 
man then said, in allusion to Wilkins’s brief 
theatrical experience, that both their figures 
were against them, and they never could have 
succeeded on the stage. Kemble, whose own 
presence was fine, replied instantly : 

“Figure has very little to do with it, so 
that there is the talent which they both had.” 

Not long after a destructive fire in the 
Temple, Wilkins, in defending a prisoner, 
showed his keenness of satire and quickness 
of repartee. 

“ Drink,” said he, “ has, upon some per- 
sons, an elevating, upon others a distressing, 
effect. Indeed, there is a report, as we all 
know, that an eminent judge, when at the 
bar, was obliged to resort to heavy wet in the 
morning to reduce himself to the level of the 
judges.” 

Lord Denman, who had no love for Wil- 
kins, instantly fired up, and, in a voice trem- 
bling with indignation, said : 

“ Where is the report, sir; where is it?” 

Amid the death-like silence which fol- 
lowed this inquiry, Wilkins calmly turned 
round to the judge and said : 

“Tt was burnt, my lord, in the Temple 
fre.” 

This witty answer created great amuse- 
nent, in which Lord Denman joined. 

It was Wilkins who, on some one propos- 
ing a new-comer for the mess of the circuit, 
exclaimed, inquiringly: ‘ Smith — Smith— 
Smith!” and then, looking round, compla- 
ently said: “ J think Ihave heard that name 
kefore.” 

In 1851 he received a patent of precedence. 
While cross-examining a witness on one oc- 
aasion, a stranger tapped him on the shoul- 
der, and said, in a whisper: “Ask the wit- 
tess whether he is not a Jew.” “ Why; you 
scoundrel!” said Wilkins, “ you are one.” 

“But it will prejudice the jury, sir,” re- 
plied the unscrupulous Israelite. 

The sergeant’s impatience at judicial in- 
terference was shown in a passage-at-arms 
which he had with Baron Platt, who took 
eccasion to remind him that the witness 
whom he was examining rather sharply was 
his own. 

“T admit, my lord,” said Wilkins, “ that 
itis my own witness; but we all well know 
that very frequently our own witnesses are 
hot favorable witnesses.” 

Mr. Baron Puarr. “ That is not the mode 
in which witnesses ought to be treated ; be- 








cause they are to be protected as well as 
yourselves,” 

Mr. Serceant Witxrys. “ Good Heaven! 
what have I done to call for protection ? ” 

Mr. Baron Puatr. “The manner of ad- 
dressing the witness is not such a manner as 
the witness ought to be addressed in.” 

Mr. Serceant Wirkrns. “I am sure the 
witness himself did not so feel it. I have 
been spoken to by others above me with ten 
times less courtesy.” 

Tae Baron. “I hope you will have no 
more.” 

Tue Serceant. “Eight or ten times in 
these assizes I have been spoken to in this 
way; I am not to be schooled and rated.” 

Tue Baron. “ You are not to be schooled 
or rated; but, when you are irregular in 
your manner or conduct, I shall interfere.” 

Tae Sereeant. “I submit to your lord- 
ship that I have not been irregular, either in 
manner or conduct.” 

THe Baron: “Of that I am the best 
judge.” 

Tue Serceant. “ You are a judge.” 

Tue Baron. “ And I shall not forget to 
act as a judge.” 

Tue Sereednt. “ And I shall not forget 
that I am a barrister, and a man.” 

The last case in which Wilkins was re- 
tained was that of Palmer the poisoner. But 
the advantage of his talents was lost to the 
prisoner, for, on the eve of the trial, the ser- 
geant was at Boulogne, which he was afraid 
to leave fur fear of arrest. Disease soon af- 
ter added its trials to those of debt, and the 
most brilliant advocate of the day, in ruined 
health and fallen fortunes, retired to his 
chambers to die. Yet his last hours, unlike 
those of Sheridan, whom he somewhat resem- 
bled, were cheered by the substantial kind- 
ness of friends. Men who had felt the sting 
of his wit remembered only his misfortunes, 
and judges, sergeants, and queen’s counsel, 
the ornaments of the bench and leaders of the 
bar, were profuse in their offerings. And, 
when all was over, the surplus of the fund 
was unanimously voted to the fond and de- 
voted wife who had stood like an angel at the 
bedside of the dying sergeant. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, March 4, 1857, appeared this 
notice: “At his chambers, Queen’s Bench 
Walk, Temple, Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, he hav- 
ing been, for some weeks past, in a state of 
health which almost deprived his friends of 
any hopes of his recovery. The Temple 
Church bell, shortly after his demise, tolled 
the event, which, after being known, was re- 
ceived with deep melancholy.” 

Wilkins had many physical as well as 
mental advantages for forensic success. His 
thick-set, burly figure, and deep, baritone 
voice, which he had carefully cultivated, were 
set off by regular features and a countenance 
which, whether in activity or repose, was 
eminently pleasing. He had a rare power of 
adapting his expression to the exigencies of 
legal warfare, and could make it pass in an 
instant “from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” But, though his manners were 
coarse and rough, his heart was warm, as was 
shown by his numerous acts of kindness to 
persons in trouble or distress. He was no- 
body’s enemy but his own. In spite of his 











dissipations, he never lost his attachment to 
his wife, who was equally fond of him. His 
brilliant yet miserable career is at once an 
encouragement and a warning to aspirants for 
forensic fame. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG, 
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A NOVEL. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER X. 
ONLY FOR TO-NIGHT ! 


On the evening of the Fourth of July, 
Professor Valeyon and Cornelia got into the 
wagon, and drove off behind Dolly to the 
boarding-house. It was a warm, breathless 
night, and the stars looked brighter and more 
numerous than usual. 

The boarding-house was one of the largest 
buildings in town—an accidental sort of 
structure, painted white, green-blinded, and 
protected from the two roads at whose inter- 
section it stood by a whitewashed board fence, 
deficient in several places. The house ex- 
panded into no less than four large bay-win- 
dows, affording an outlook to three small 
rooms upon the ground-floor. The four or 
five other larger apartments were forced to 
pass a gloomy existence behind a loop-hole 
or two apiece, which could not have measured 
over three feet in any direction, 

The two largest rooms lay corner to cor- 
ner, at right angles to one another, and com- 
municating by a passage-way through their 
point of contact. Who the original genius 
was who discovered the admirable facilities 
this else preposterous arrangement afforded 
for dances, will remain forever unknown ; but 
the experiment, once tried, became an institu- 
tion as permanent as Abbie herself. 

The small triangle of space between the 
two rooms, which to utilize had heretofore 
been an unsolved problem, served admirably 
as a station for the band ; they could be heard 
in either apartment equally well. The small 
boudoirs, nooks, and corners, which were 
scattered here and there with lavish hand, 
did excellent duty as flirtation-boxes for those 
of the dancers who needed that refreshment, 
the only drawback being that one was never 
quite sure of privacy, on account of the com- 
plicated system of doors and entries that pre- 
vailed, 

But, in spite of all objections, a dance at 
Abbie’s was the rallying-cry of the community. 
All the respectable people in town put on their 
newest clothes—and, if they were new, it did 
not so much matter what the style might be— 
and thronged, on foot or in wagon, to the 
boarding-house door. They came to have a 
good time,-and they always succeeded in 
their object. What pigeon-wings were per- 
formed, what polkas perpetrated, what waltzes 
wreaked! How the long lines of the Virginia 
reel, or “On the Road to Boston,” extended 
through the hall from end to end! and how 
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the couples twisted, whirled, and scooted be- 
tween them! How the call-man, with his 
violin under his chin, stopped playing to vo- 
ciferate his orders, or anathematize some 
bewildered pair! How the old folks, sitting 
on chairs and benches along the walls, nodded 
and smiled and mumbled to one another as 
the ruddy faces of their descendants passed 
and repassed before them, and spoke to one 
another of like scenes thirty, or forty, or fifty 
years ago! How happy everybody was, and 
what a jolly noise they made! 

As Cornelia and her papa approached the 
house, every window was alight, above and 
below. The Yoor was thrown hospitably 
open; and the lamp-light streamed forth and 
ran down the steps, and lay in a long, rectan- 
gular pool upon the road. Abbie stood near 
the entrance, directing the ladies one way 
and the gentlemen another. Punctuality, at 
an affair of this kind, being among the village 
virtues, the whole company was present witb- 
in a surprisingly short time of the appointed 
hour. 

* Good - evening, Professor Valeyon.— 
Good-evening, my dear. How well you look! 
Step up-stairs—the first room on the right.” 

“My pupil is to be here to-night, isn’t 
he?” inquired the professor, as his daughter 
vanished. 

“Yes, he said he’d be down. He doesn’t 
seem to be used to society. Miss Cornelia 
told me she thought it would do him good to 
begin; so I went up the other day, and asked 
him.” 

“Oh! humph!” said the old gentleman, 
who had vainly endeavored to catch Abbie’s 
eye while she was speaking. 

He stood silent a few moments, and then 
moved off to the gentlemen’s dressing-room, 
taking a pair of white-kid gloves from his 
pocket as he went. 

Cornelia, having removed her hood, put 
on her slippers, shaken out her skirt, touched 
her hair with the tips of her gloved fingers, 
and settled the ribbon at her throat, descended 
to the reception-room, as that part of the en- 
trance-hall in which Abbie stood was styled, 
and found her papa awaiting her. She was 
about to take his arm when the hostess 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“ Wait a moment,” said she, with a pecul- 
iar, grave smile. “I'll bring you your pro- 
tégé.” 

Bressant was standing in the door-way of 
an inner room, leaning with the elbow of one 
arm in the hand of the other, as he pulled at 
his mustache and twisted the beard on his 
chin. He looked ill at ease, and as if he 
rather regretted his intrepidity in coming 
down. Had he been what is called a student 
of human nature, he might have been inter- 
ested in the quaint people and customs which 
an occasion like this would bring to light. 
But he believed that all the traits and ele- 
ments of mankind at large were comprised, 
in a superior form, within himself, and that, 
knowing himself, he would virtually know the 
world. This somewhat exclusive creed had 
doubtless been aided and abetted by his deaf- 
ness, which, even had he been otherwise in- 
clined by nature, must have thrown him back, 
in great measure, upon himself; or, possibly, 
the dogma may have been but an outgrowth 





of the physical defect. He fights hard and 
well, in this world, who counteracts the bias 
given by bodily infirmity. In any case, how- 
ever, since such was the position of his mind, 
he could scarcely be expected to derive much 
entertainment from a social occasion like the 
present. It is even uncertain whether he 
would not actually have repented and taken 
to flight, had not Abbie come up at the criti- 
cal moment and carried him off to Cornelia. 

“T wanted to have the pleasure of pre- 
senting Mr. Bressant to you myself,” said she, 
with the same peculiar smile, and so left them 
together. 

The young man stood confronting the 
young woman, who, besides being dressed 
with great taste, looked, owing to the whim- 
sical circumstances in which she was placed, 
every bit of beauty she had. Bressant stared 
at her in astonishment. 

One woman’s beauty cannot be contrasted 
with another’s; as well compare a summer 
valley with the white cloud sailing over it; 
each is to be enjoyed in its own way. But 
Cornelia’s loveliness carried with it a pecul- 
iar quality which not only gratified the eye, 
but went further, and seemed to touch a vital 
chord in the beholder, jarring throughout his 
being with a sweet distribution of effect, and 
causing heart and voice to vibrate. It made 
Bressant conscious in every fibre that he was 
man and she woman. Whence came the in- 
fluence he could not tell, and, meanwhile, it 
gained ever stronger and deeper hold upon 
him. Was it from the eyes, sparkling with 
the essence of youth and health? or from the 
mouth, with its red warmth of full yet deli- 
cate curves? the gates of what sweetness of 
breath? or from the crisp, dark, lustreless 
luxuriance of the hair? or from the curved 
shadows melting on the cheeks and nestling 
beneath the chin? He could trace it to no 
single one of these various elements, yet how 
lovely all were! Whence, then, was it? In 
a bottle of wine there are many drops, alike 
in color, shape, flavor, and sparkle; in which 
one, of all, lurks the intoxication? The only 
way to make sure of the drop is to drink the 
bottle; and even then, though there will be 
no doubt about the intoxication, its precise 
origin may still be disputed. 

As Bressant bowed to Cornelia, who 
courtesied grandly in return, the band struck 
up a waltz, which seemed to be at once re- 
flected in her face and manner. She was par- 
ticularly sensitive to musical impressions, and 
instinctively looked up to Bressant’s face for 
sympathy, forgetting at the moment that his 
infirmity would probably debar him from 
sharing her enjoyment. However that might 
be, he was certainly not indifferent to the si- 
lent music-of her beauty; he was gazing down 
upon her with an intensity which caused her 
to droop her eyes and draw an uneven breath 
or two. There was in him all a man’s fire, 
strangely mingled with the freshness of a 
boy. . 
“Take my arm,” said he, offering it to 
her. After an instant’s hesitation, more 
mental, however, than physical, she laid her 
graceful hand within it, and they moved tow- 
ard the dancing-room. 

But at the instant of contact, an electric 
pulsation seemed to pass through Cornelia’s 











blood, imbuing it with a powerful ichor, alien 
to herself, yet whose potency was delicious to 
her. She fancied, also, that she herself went 
out in the same way to her companion, es- 
tablishing a magnetic interchange of person- 
alities, so that each felt and shared the 
other’s thoughts and emotions. 

They now stood in the principal dancing. 
hall, where several couples, who had already 
taken the floor, were revolving with various 
degrees of awkwardness. The music had 
flowed into Cornelia’s ears until she was full 
of the rhythmical harmony. She glanced up 
once more at her partner, this time with a 
lustrous look of confidence. Was it possible 
that he had become inspired through her? 
Certainly it seemed as if the feeling of the 
tune were discernible in his face as well as 
hers; it was even betokened by the lightsome 
pose of his figure, and a scarcely subdueij 
buoyancy in his step. Moment by moment 
did the occult sympathy between one another 
and the cadence of the music grow more and 
more assured and complete; and at length— 
though precisely how it came about neither 
Cornelia nor Bressant could have told—they 
were conscious of floating through the room, 
mutually supporting and leading on each 
other, mind and motion pulsating with the 
beat of the tune, amid a bright, half-seen 
chaos of lights, faces, and forms—dancing a 
waltz. 

Neither felt any surprise at what, but a 
few minutes before, both would have deemed 
an impossibility. The easy, whirling sweep 
of the motion, not ending nor beginning, 
seemed to Bressant, as well as to Cornelia, 
the most natural thing in the world. Beauti- 
fully as she danced, he was no whit her in- 
ferior. They moved in complete accord. 
Years of practice could not have made the 
harmony more perfect. 

The charm of dancing, although nothing 
is easier than to experience it, is something 
that eludes statement. It is the language of 
the body, graceful and significant. It has 
that in it which will make it live and be loved 
so long as men and women exist as such. 
The fascination of the motion, the magic of 
the music, the hour, the lights, the nearness, 
the touch of hands, the leaning, the support, 
the starting off in fresh bewilderments, the 
trilling down the gamut of the hall, the pauses 
and recommencements, even the little inci- 
dents of collision and escape, the trips, slips, 
and quick recoveries, the breathless words 
whispered in the ear, and the laughter, the 
dropped handkerchief, the crushed fan, the 
faithless hair-pin; these and a thousand more 
such small elements make dancing imperisb- 
able. 

Presently—and it might have been after ® 
minute or an hour, for all they could have 
told—Bressant and Cornelia awoke to a sense 
of four bare walls, papered with a pattern of 
abominable regularity, a floor of rough and 
unwaxed boards, a panting crowd of countty- 
girls and bumpkins. The music had ceased, 
and nothing remained in its place save a fit 
dle, a harp, and an inferior piano. 

“Come out to the door,” said Bressaat; 
“ the air here is not fit for us to breathe.” 

They went, Cornelia leaning on his a™@ 
silent, their minds inactive, conscious only of 
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_ @ pleasant, dreamy feeling of magnetic com- 


munion. Both felt impelled to keep together 
—to be in contact; the mere thought of sepa- 
ration would have made them shudder. 

The door stood open, and they emerged 
through it on the wooden steps. At first their 
eyes, dazzled by the noisy glare of the house, 
could distinguish nothing in the silent dark- 
ness without. But by-and-by a singular gentle 
radiance began to diffuse itself through the 
soft, night air, as if a new moon had all at 
once arisen. They looked first at each other, 
and then upward to the sky. Cornelia pressed 
her companion’s arm, and caught her breath. 

From the north had uprisen a column of 
light, of about the apparent breadth of the 
Milky Way, but far more brilliant, and de- 
fined clearly at the edges. Higher and higher 
it rose, until it reached the zenith. Pausing 
a moment there, it then began to slide and 
lengthen down the southern slope of the sky, 
lower and lower, till its extreme limit seemed 
to mingle with the haze on the horizon. Hav- 
ing thus completed its stupendous sweep, it 
remained, brightening and paling by turns, for 
several minutes. Finally, it slowly and im- 
perceptibly faded away, vanishing first at the 
loftiest point of all, and lingering downward 
on either side till all was gone. 

“ What a glorious arch!” exclaimed Cor- 
nelia. 

“Tt was put there for us, was it not?” 
rejoined Bressant. 

Some of the other guests had come out in 
time to see the latter part of this spectacle 
as it trembled athwart the heavens. They 
oh’d and ah’d in vast astonishment and ad- 
miration; and one of them humorously as- 
serted that it had been engaged, at a huge 
expense, to celebrate the anniversary of 
American Independence. So the celestial 
arch vanished in the echo of a horse-laugh. 
But Bressant and Cornelia, as they stood si- 
lently arm-in-arm, felt as if it were rather the 
presage of an emancipation of their’ own 
selves; from or to what, they did not ask, 
nor did the old superstition, that such signs 
foretell ruin and disaster, occur to their minds 
until long afterward. 

Dancing was now recommenced, but, by 
an unuttered agreement, the two refrained 
from participating again. The enjoyment 
had been too entire to risk a repetition. They 
sat down in one of the small boudoirs, which, 
through a demoralized corridor, commanded 
a view of the extremit$ of one of the dan- 
cing-rooms. 

From this vantage-ground they could see 
the distinctive features of the assembly pass 
before their eyes—girls who danced well 
striving to look graceful in the arms of men 
who danced ill, or floundering women bring- 
ing disgrace and misery upon embracing men ; 
dancers of the old school, whose forte lay in 
quadrilles and contra-dances, cutting strange 
capers, with faces of earnest gravity; peo- 
ple smiling whenever spoken to, and without 
hearing what was said ; and onlookers smiling, 
by a sort of photographic process, at fun in 
which they had no concern—introductions, 
where the lady was self-possessed and be- 
witching, the gentleman monosyllabic and 
Pokery ; others, where he was off - hand, 
ogling, and jokey, she timid, credulous, and 





blushing—all kinds of costumes,,from the 
solitary dress-coat and low-necked ball-dress, 
worn respectively by Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Brueck, from Albany, to the mixed tweed 
sack and trowsers, and the check gingham, 
adorning the Browne boy and girl. 

“How foolish it all seems, when you're 
not doing it yourself!” remarked Cornelia at 
last, laughing softly. 

“ But it seems very wise when you are.” 

“How beautifully you danced! I didn’t 
know you could.” 

“T never did before. I couldn’t with any 
one but you. As soon as we touched each 
other, I felt every thing through you.” 

“Tt was very strange, wasn’t it? and yet 
I don’t wonder at it somehow !” 

“Tt would have been stranger not to have 
been so.” 

““ Why, how have you been hearing what 
I said?” suddenly exclaimed Cornelia, look- 
ing at him in surprise. “I’ve been almost 
whispering all this time!” 

“ Have you? It sounded loud enough to 
But I could hear you think to-night, I 
Will it be so to-morrow, do you. 


me. 
believe. 
think?” 

“To-morrow!” repeated Cornelia. “‘ Dear 
me! to-morrow is my last day here!” 

“The last day!” echoed Bressant, in a 
tone of dismay. “Shall we find one another 
the same as to-night, when you come back?” 

“Why not?” responded she, with a re- 
sumption of cheerfulness. “I sha’n’t be gone 
but three months.” 

So the conversation lingered along, until, 
gradually, the greater part of it was support- 
ed by Bressant, while Cornelia sat quiet and 
listened—a thing she had never done before. 
But the young man’s way of expressing him- 
self was picturesque and piquant, keeping the 
attention thoroughly awake. His ideas and 
topics were original, He plunged into the 
midst of a subject, and talked backward and 
forward at the same time, yet conveyed a 
marvellously clear idea of his meaning. Some- 
times the last word was the key-note that ren- 
dered the whole intelligible. And he had the 
bearing of a man all unaccustomed to deal 
with women—ignorant of the traditional arts 
of entertainment which society practises upon 
itself. He talked to Cornelia as he might 
have done to a man, and yet his manner 
showed a subtle difference, a lack of assur- 
ance, a treading in a pleasant garden with 
fear of trespassing, the recognition of the 
woman. To Cornelia, it had the effect of the 
most soothing and delicious flattery—had he 
been as worldly-wise as other men, he could 
not have been so delicate. 

He, for his part, gave himself wholly up 
to be fascinated and absorbed by the lovely 
woman at his side. Did a thought of danger 
intrude, the whisper, “ Only for to-night, only 
for to-night!” sufficed to banish it. Yet 
another day, and he would return to the old 
life once more! 


——+— 


CHAPTER XI. 
EVERY LITTLE COUNTS. 


Mr. Witt1am Reyrnoxps arrived late, per- 
haps because he delayed too long over the 





niceties of his toilet. He was a country 
young man, fashioned upon a well-worn last. 
His occupation for several years past had 
been to attend to the furnishing and driving 
of a butcher’s wagon, and very likely it was this 
which had hindered the proper development 
of his figure. At all events he was stoutest 
where it is generally thought desirabie to be 
lean, and narrow where popular prejudice de- 
mands breadth. His knees were more con- 
spicuous than his legs, and his elbows than 
his arms. His face was striking, chiefly be- 
cause an accident in early life had prostrated 
his nose; the expression, though lacking 
force, was in the main good-natured ; the eyes 
were modestly veiled behind a pair of eye- 
glasses, which stayed on, as it were, by acci- 
dent, and yet never fell off, by any accident 
whatever. 

Mr. Reynolds was an admirer of Corne- 
lia’s, a fact which was the occasion of much 
pleasant remark and easy witticism. More 
serious consequences were not likely to en- 
sue, for such men as he seldom attain to be 
other than indirectly useful, or mildly obnox- 
ious, to their fellow-creatures. But the 
strongest instincts he had were social, and it 
was touching to observe the earnestness with 
which they urged him to lumber the path of 
fashion and gay life. He nearly broke his 
own heart, and unseated his instructor’s rea- 
son, in his efforts to learn dancing; and, to 
secure elegant apparel for Sundays and par- 
ties, he would forswear the butcher’s wagon 
for months at a time. Once in a while he 
would smoke an Havana cigar, from the as- 
sortment to be found at the grocery-store on 
the corner; and sometimes, when a national 
holiday or the gloom of unrequited love ren- 
dered strong measures a necessity, he would 
become recklessly convivial over muddy whis- 
key-and-water, amid the spittoons and col- 
ored prints of the hotel bar-room. 

On the present evening he arrived late, 
and came upon Cornelia and Bressant just as 
the latter was proposing to obtain the pro- 
fessor’s consent to accompanying her home 
on foot. 

Mr. Reynolds advanced smiling; a polka 
was being played at the moment, and he 
playfully contorted his figure, and balanced 
his head from side to side in time with the 
tune, while with his right forefinger he beck- 
oned winningly to Miss Valeyon to join him 
in the dance. Bressant gave an involuntary 
shudder of disgust ; it seemed to him a grisly 
caricature of the inspiration he himself had 
felt at the beginning of the evening. But 
Cornelia was equal to the emergency. 

“Tf you'll go and ask papa now,” said 
she, “I'll take care of this person meantime. 
He’s known me so long I don’t want to be 
impolite to him.” 

A good deal of harm may be done in this 
world by what is called a reluctance to be 
impolite. There is generally more selfish- 
ness than consideration about it. All sin- 
cere admiration, no matter from how low a 
source, is grateful to us. Cornelia knew that 
Bill Reynolds worshipped her with his whole 
small capacity, and she was unwilling to deny 
herself the miserable little incense, and give 
him plainly to understand that, though it was 
not distasteful to her, he was. And who 
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would blame her for not wanting to hurt his 
feelings ? 

Bressant had no such delicate scruples, 
and would gladly have assisted poor Bill 
through the open bow-window. He departed 
on his errand, however, with nothing more 
than a look of intense dissatisfaction, which 
was entirely lost upon the infatuated Rey- 
nolds. 

“How lovely you do look to-night, Miss 
Val’yon! Ialmost think sometimes it ain’t 
fair anybody should look as lovely as you 
do. Elegant music they’ve got to-night, ain’t 
it? Come, now—just one turn—what ?” 

Cornelia actually bad danced with this 
young gentleman on one or two memorable 
occasions in the past, but was scarcely in the 
mood to do so this evening. As she looked 
at him now, she wondered how she ever had. 
What a difference there is in men! and even 
more in the way we regard them at different 
times. Bressant, simply by being himself, 
had annibilated all such infinitesimal preten- 
sions to social existence as Bill Reynolds ever 
possessed. 

“I’m not dancing to-night, thank you,” 
said Cornelia; but she smiled so as well- 
nigh to heal the wound her words inflicted. 
“What makes you so late?” 

Now, the fact was that Mr. Reynolds had 
been weak enough to allow himself to be 
drawn into conversation with some friends 
near the entrance of the hotel possessing the 
bar-room with the spittoons and colored prints 
already alluded to; and, being the Fourth of 
July, which, like many other days, comes but 
once a year, and a “dry night,” as his friends 
assured him, he had further given evidence 
of lack of stamina by accepting an invitation 
to “take a damp.” When he had finally 
succeeded in making his escape, he was con- 
scious that it was in a tolerably damp condi- 
tion ; and it had occurred to him, as a brill- 
iant idea, to put his head beneath the pump 
by way of freshening up his wits. The effect 
had been, for the moment, undoubtedly clar- 
ifying, and he made his entrance into Abbie’s 
with a great deal of confidence—more, per- 
haps, than was entirely warrantable ; for the 
muddy whiskey was still circulating in his 
blood, and the light, the close, hot air, and 
the excitement within-doors, was rapidly un- 
doing the good work which the pump had 
accomplished. It was probably a dim sus- 
picion that such was the case which made 
him hesitate, and stick his hands in his 
pockets, and screw his boot-heel intg the 
floor, when Cornelia asked him why he was 
so late. 

But the question had been asked in pure 
idleness, and not with any interest or pur- 
pose to elicit a reply. The next minute she 
relieved him from his embarrassment by 
speaking again : 

“Would you mind doing me a favor, 
Bill?” 

It seemed to Bill that, for the sake of 
hearing his Christian name from her lips, he 
would be willing to forswear all else that 
made life most dear, Havana cigars and 
muddy whiskey included; and he was pro- 
ceeding, with impressive gravity, to make a 
statement to that effect, when Cornelia once 
more interrupted him : 





“Thank you! I was sure you would, 
you’re always so kind! You see I’m 
obliged to go home now, but papa will want 
to stay to supper probably, or to play back- 
gammon ; and, of course, I shall leave him 
the wagon. Now, I want you to promise to 
see that Dolly is properly harnessed before 
he starts—will you? You know that man 
they have here isn’t always quite sober, es- 
pecially when it’s Fourth of July, or any 
thing of that sort, and papa is getting old—” 

“Yes, Miss Val’yon! Tl attend to it. 
I'll fix the old gentleman up like he was my 
own father. And you’re just right about 
that fellow that’s around here. I wouldn’t 
trust him—why—” Bill was on the point 
of mentioning that he had made one of the 
convivial party that evening, but checked 
himself in time, and looked particularly pro- 
found. 

Cornelia had probably had more than one 
motive in making her request of Bill Rey- 
nolds. She wanted to avoid being urged to 
dance, by keeping his ‘mind otherwise em- 
ployed ; she enjoyed the amusement of mak- 
ing him imagine that he was of some conse- 
quence and importance to her; and, lastly, 
she was very willing that all this should con- 
cur with some possible benefit to her father. 
Of Bill’s irresponsible condition she had, of 
course, no suspicion ; indeed, he might have 
been far worse, with impunity, as far as she 
was concerned. It takes considerable prac- 
tice to detect the effects of liquor, except 
when very excessive; and Cornelia had had 
no such training. 

“ And,” added she, as she saw Bressant 
making his way toward her, with unmistak- 
able signs on his face of having been suc- 
cessful in his errand—“ and suppose you go 
now, and find out when papa leaves, so as to 
be sure to be on hand.” 

It was very neatly managed, on the whole ; 
and Cornelia, as she put on her shoes, and 
drew the hood around her face, congratulated 
herself on her tact and readiness. Yet she 
felt a little uneasiness, assignable to no par- 
ticular cause, and upon no definite subject. 
It may have been nothing more than some 
slight qualms of conscience at having so de- 
luded her unfortunate admirer. As she came 
down from the ladies’ dressing-room, she felt 
a strong impulse to go and kiss her papa 
good-by ; but, reflecting that Bill would prob- 
ably be with him, and that she would see him 
any way before she went to bed, she thought 
better of it; and, taking Bressant’s arm—he 
was awaiting her at the foot of the stairs— 
she signified her readiness to start. 

“When did papa say he was coming?” 
asked she, as they moved through the pas- 
sage-way to the door. 

“He was playing backgammon; he said 
he should be through in ten minutes; he 
would probably overtake us before we got to 
the Parsonage,” replied the young man. 

“T hope he'll be all safe,” said Cornelia, 
half to herself, the vague feeling of uneasi- 
ness still working within her. 

At the door they were met by Abbie, who 
bade them good-night with the same expres- 
sion upon her lips and in her eyes that she 
had worn when presenting them to one an- 
other early in the evening. 








“Take good care of each other, my chik. | 


dren,” said she, as they passed out; but her 
tone was so low as to be audible to Cornelia 


alone. 
_ 


CHAPTER XII. 
DOLLY ACTS AN IMPORTANT PART. 


Tre faintest of breezes wafted in the 
young people’s faces as they descended the 
wooden steps of the boarding-house, and 
passed along the dark, deserted sidewalk of 
the village street. The noisy dance was soon 
left at a distance; how extravagant and un- 
natural it seemed in comparison with the 
deep, sweet. night in which they were losing 
themselves ! 

The brightness of the stars, and the waver- 
ing peaks and jagged edges of the northern 
lights, brought out the shadows of the uneven 
hills, and revealed the winding length of 
downy mist, which kept the stream in the 
valley warm. Such was the stillness and the 
subdued tone of the landscape that it seemed 
unreal; the phantom of a world which had 
lost its sunshine, and was mourning for it in 
gentle melancholy. 

The sense of the solitude around them 
brought the young man and woman closer to 
one another. For enjoyment to be, mortally 
speaking, perfect, it need. that a soft and 
dreamy element of sadness should be added 
to it; and this was given by the gracious in- 
fluence of the night. The darkness, too, en- 
couraged the germs of that mutual reliance, 
helpfulness and trust, which combine to build 
up the more vital and profound relations of 
life. There is a magic mystery and power in 
it which we can laugh at in the sunshine, but 
whose reality, at times, forces itself upon us 
mightily. 

As Bressant trod onward, with the warm 
and lovely woman living and moving at his 
side, ind clinging to his arm with a dainty 
pressure, just perceptible enough to make 
him wish it were a little closer, it entered his 
mind to marvel at the tender change that 
seemed to have come over familiar things. 

“T’ve walked often in the night, before,” 
observed he, looking around him, and then at 
Cornelia, “on this same road, tvo; but it 
never made me feel as now. It is—beauti- 
ful.” He used the word with a doubtful in- 
tonation, as if unaccustomed to it, and not 
quite sure whether l® were applying it cor- 
rectly. 

“You speak as if you didn’t know what 
you were talking about!” said Cornelia, with 
a round, melodious laugh. “Did you never 
see or care for any thing beautiful before this 
evening?” 

“You remember that night in the gar- 
den?” asked Bressant, abruptly. “I’ve 
learned a great deal since then. I couldn't 
understand it at the moment; I wasn’t pre- 
pared for it—understand? but I know now— 
it was beauty; I saw it and felt it—and it 
drove me out of myself.” 

Cornelia was thrilled, half with fear and 
half with delight; Bressant spoke with an al- 
most fierce sincerity and earnestness of con- 
viction that quite overbore the shield of play- 
ful incredulity which woman instinctively 
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raises on such occasions; they seemed to 
have crossed, at one step, the pale of conven- 
tionalities; and, sweet and alluring as the 
outer wilderness may be, it is wilderness still, 
and full of sudden precipices. Besides, the 
very energy and impetuosity which the young 
man showed, suggested the apprehension that 
the power of his newly-awakened emotions 
was greater than his ability to control and 
manage them. 

But beauty, as he understood it, was 
something of deeper and wider significance 
than that generally accepted. It was all in 
mankind and Nature that appeals to and 
gratifies the senses and sensuous emotions. 
Cornelia had been the door through which he 
had passed into a consciousness of its exist- 
ence; the fragrant pass leading to the mighty 
valley. Unfortunately, neither he nor she 
was in a position to comprehend this fact; 


she was no metaphysical casuist, and never 


imagined but that he would find the end, as 
well as the beginning, of his newly-opened 
world, in her; and he, dizzied by the tumult 
and novelty of the vision, was naturally dis- 
posed to attribute most value and importance 
to the only element in it of which he had as 
yet taken any real and definite cognizance. 

“ What a strange, one-sided life you must 
have had!“ Cornelia remarked, after they had 
walked a little way in silence. “Don’t you 
think you'll be happier for having found the 
other side out?” 

Bressant started, and did not immediately 
reply. Thus far he had looked upon this 
unexpected enlargement of feeling as merely 
a temporary episode, after all—not any thing 
permanently to affect the predetermined course 
and conduct of his life. The idea that it was 
to round out and perfect his existence, that he 
was to find his highest happiness in it, had 
never for a moment occurred to him. He did 
not believe it possible that it could coexist 
with lofty aims and strenuous effort. It was 
& weakness—a delicious one, but still a weak- 
ness—and ultimately to be trampled under 
foot. ° 

But Cornelia had taken the ground that it 
was the half of life—not only that, but the 
better and more desirable half. For the first 
time it dawned upon the young man that he 
might be obliged to decide between following 
out the high and ascetic ambition which had 
guided his life thus far, and abandoning or at 
least lowering it to take in that other part of 
which Cornelia was the incarnation. The 
prospect drove the blood to his heart, and 
left him pale. He would not entertain it yet. 
Had he not promised himself to let this one 
night go by ? 

“Tt would be a very sweet happiness, if I 
were sure of finding it,” said he. 

And Cornelia, turning this answer over in 
her foolish heart, made a great deal out of it, 
and was thankful for the darkness that veiled 
her face. But Bressant was hardly far ad- 
vanced enough in the art of affection to make 
& graceful use of double meanings, and most 
likely Cornelia might have spared herself the 
blush. 

Nevertheless, the young man.was probably 
more deeply involved than he suspected. That 
magnetic sympathy could hardly, otherwise, 
have existed between him and his companion. 








The music could not have sounded through 
her sense to his, nor her whisper have pene- 
trated the barrier of his infirmity, unless 
something akin to love had been the inter- 
preter and guide, and not a one-sided some- 
thing either. 

On they walked, with the feeling of inti- 
macy and mutual contentment growing strong- 
er at every moment. The ground was full of 
ruts and inequalities, and ever and anon a 
misstep or an overbalance would cause them 
involuntarily to tighten their hold upon one 
another—involuntarily, but with a secret sen- 
sation of pleasure that made them hope there 
were more rough places farther on. They 
did their best to keep up a desultory conver- 
sation, perhaps because they wished to spare 
each other the embarrassment which silence 
would have caused, in leaving the pleasant 
condition of affairs without a veil. When 
this kind of thing first begins to be realized 
between young people, the enjoyment takes 
on a more delicate flavor from a pretended 
ignoring of it. 

It is beautiful to imagine them thus placed 
in a situation to which both were strangers, 
knowing not what new delight the next mo- 
ment might bring forth. There was an ele- 
ment of childlikeness and innocence about it, 
the more pleasing to contemplate in propor- 
tion as they were elevated in mind or organi- 
zation above the average of mankind. 

A woman who loves thinks first of the man 
who has her heart ; while he, as a general rule, 
is primarily concerned with himself. If Bres- 
sant wished Cornelia to be happy and loving, 
it was in order that he himself might thereby 
be incited to greater love and happiness; but, 
had her pleasure been independent of his own, 
he would not have troubled himself about it. 
To her, on the other hand, Bressant’s well- 
being would have been paramount to her 
own, and to be preserved, if need were, at 
her own sacrifice. 

Even a perception, on her part, of this 
selfishness in him would not have alienated 
her. Selfishness in him she loves does not 
chill, but augments, a woman’s affection. Cor- 
nelia, already inclined to allow her companion 
every thing, would have seen nothing unbe- 
coming in his being of the same mind himself. 
He could scarcely value himself so high as 
she. 


Meanwhile, Professor Valeyon, having won 
his game of backgammon, hunted up his hat, 
made his adieux, and went to the shed for his 
wagon. He perceived a figure apparently busy 
in buckling Dolly between the shafts, and, 
supposing it to be the hostler, called to him, 
to know whether every thing was ready. 

“‘ All serene, Profess’r Val’ yon,” responded 
the voice of Mr. Reynolds, as he led Dolly, 
who seemed rather restive, out into the yard. 
“ Here you are, all fixed. I done it for you 
in style. Jump in, and I'll give you the 
reins.” ; 

“Ts this the reason you were asking me 
what time I should start, Bill?” inquired 
the old gentleman, as he mounted to his 
seat. “ Very kind of you. Sure she’s all 
right ?” 

“Well, I ought to know something about 
harnessing a mare by this time, I guess,” re- 








sponded Bill, with a good deal of dignity, as 
he handed up the reins. 

“Well, well—no doubt, no doubt. I’m 
accustomed to oversee it myself—that’s all.— 
Steady, Dolly !—Good-night!” 

“ Good-night, Profess’r Val’yon!” said 
Bill, who, in harnessing the mare, had man- 
aged, with intoxicated ingenuity, so to twist 
one of the buckles of the head-gear that, every 
time the reins were tightened, the sharp tongue 
was driven in under her jaw-bone. 

The wagon rattled off at an unusual speed ; 
there was no need for a whip, and the pro- 
fessor congratulated himself upon the fine 
condition of his steed. 

“Hasn't shown such speed for years,” 
muttered he, admiringly. “If I'd only been 
a horse-jockey, now, I could have made a 
fortune out of her! Points all superb—only 
wants a little training.” 

They had now descended the hill on which 
stood the village, and were flying along the 
level stretch between the willow-trees. The 
wheels crunched swiftly and smoothly along 
the ruts, or, striking sharply against a stone, 
made the old wagon bounce and creak. Dolly 
was putting her best foot foremost, and her 
ears were laid back close to her head, though 
this, by reason of the darkness, Professor 
Valeyon could not see. He and Dolly had 
travelled this road in company so often, how- 
ever, and every turn and dip was so well 
known to-him, that it never would have oc- 
curred to him to feel any anxiety. Beyond 
keeping a firm hold of the reins, he let the 
mare have her own way. 

In a few minutes the willow-stretch was 
passed, and they began to strain with vigorous 
swing up the slope. Dolly’s haunches were 
visible, working below in the darkness; and 
occasionally a spark of fire was struck .from 
the rock by her hoof. Really, she was doing 
well to-night. As they topped the brow of 
the slope, the professor tightened the reins a 
little — it wouldn’t do to let the old mare 
overwork herself—but, instead of slackening 
her pace, she sprung forward more swiftly 
than ever. 

“That’s odd,” murmured the old gentle- 


man. “Can any thing be the matter, I won- 
der?” And he gave another steady pull on 
the reins. 


The wagon was jerked forward with such 
a wrench as almost to throw him backward. 
There was no doubt that something was the 
matter, now. 

By this time they were within a quarter of 
a mile of the parsonage, and rapidly approach- 
ing the sharp bend around the rocky spur of 
the hill. Dolly’s skimming hind-legs spurred 
the road faster and faster, and the fences 
flickered by in a terrible hurry. They whisked 
around the curve with a sharp, grating sound 
of the wheels on the rock, and the parsonage 
lay but a short distance ahead. Suddenly a 
white object seemed to rise out of the road 
not more than a hundred yards in advance. 
Dolly, with the bit caught viciously between 
her teeth, stretched her neck and head out 
and ran. Professor Valeyon, bracing himself 
with his feet against the dash-board, leaned 
back with his whole weight and sawed the 
reins right and left. When within a few 
yards of the white object—which seemed to 
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have fluttered back to one side of the road— 
his right rein broke; he lost his balance and 
fell over backward into the bottom of the 
wagon, while Dolly, quite unrestrained, dashed 
on madly. 

The professor had just made up his mind 
that he stood very little chance of seeing 
Abbie or his daughters again, when he felt 
the onward rush suddenly modified. There 
was a pawing and snorting, an irregular jerk 
or two, and then a dead stop. The old gen- 
tleman picked himself up and descended to 
the ground, uninjured beyond a few slight 
bruisés. 

Cornelia and Bressant had been pacing the 
latter part of their way slowly, there being a 
disinclination on both their parts to come to 
the end of it. But they had passed the bend, 
and were within a few rods of the parsonage, 
before Cornelia pressed her companion’s arm, 
paused, listened, and said : 

“T think I hear him coming; yes! that’s 
Dolly—but how fast she’s going!” 

As they stood, arm-in-arm, Bressant was 
between Cornelia and the approaching team ; 
but when it swung around the corner, she 
stepped forward, thus bringing her white 
dress suddenly into view. At the same mo- 
ment the velocity of the wagon was much in- 
creased, and, as it came upon them, both saw 
the figure on the seat, easily recognizable as 
the professor, fall over backward. Bressant, 
who had been busy freeing the guard of his 
watch, handed it to Cornelia, at the same 
time pressing her back to one side. He then 
stepped forward in silence, half facing up the 
road. 

Cornelia remained motionless, her hands 
drawn up beneath her chin; and, while she 
drew a single trembling breath, and the busy 
watch ticked away five seconds, the whole act 
passed before her eyes. She saw Bressant 
standing, lightly erect, near the centre of the 
road, could discern his darkly-clad, well-knit 
figure, seemingly gigantic in the gloom; his 
head turned toward the on-rushing mare, one 
foot a little advanced, his arms partly raised, 
and bent; remarked what a marvellous min- 
gling of grace and power was in his form and 
bearing; as the watch ticked again, she saw 
him spring forward and upward, grasping and 
dragging down both reins in his hands; an- 
other tick! he was dashed against Dolly’s 
shoulder, and his body swung around along 
the shaft, but, without loosing his hold of 
the reins ; tick—tick—tick! the mare’s head- 
way was slackened, the dragging at the bit of 
that great weight was more than she could 
carry; tick—tick—tick! she staggered on a 
few paces, trailing Bressant along the road; 
tick—tick! she came to a panting, trembling 
stand-still; Bressant let go the reins, but, 
instead of rising to his feet, he dropped loose- 
ly to the earth and lay there; tick! the five 
seconds were up, and Cornelia drew her 
second breath. 

By the time the professor had scrambled 
out of the wagon and got around to the scene 
of action, he found the mysterious white 
figure—his own daughter—kneeling in the 
road beside a prostrate something he knew 
must be Bressant. 

“Father, is he dead?” she asked, in a 
broken, horror-stricken voice. 





The old gentleman was too much concerned 
to reply. Had his been a narrower nature he 
might have been aggrieved at Cornelia’s ig- 
noring his own late deadly peril in her anxie- 
ty for the young man. But he would have 
done her wrong; her heart had stood still for 
him till she had seen his safety assured ; then 
it had gone out in gratitude, admiration, and 
tender solicitude, for the man who had shown 
unfaltering and desperate determination in 
saving him. 

Having backed Dolly—who was standing, 
quite subdued, with hanging head and heav- 
ing sides—away from the body, Professor 
Valeyon stooped down to make an examina- 
tion. He had begun life asa surgeon, and 
was well skilled in the science. He cautious- 
ly unbuttoned the closely-fitting coat. 

“Stop! let me alone! let me alone, will 
you?” growled Bressant, speaking thickly 
and disjointedly, like one just recovering 
from a fainting-fit, but with unmistakable 
signs of ill-temper. 

“Thank God! you're alive, my boy,” said 
the professor, too much relieved to notice the 
tone.—“ Cornelia, my dear, run to the house 
and get Michael and the wheelbarrow. Any 
bones broken, do you think?” he continued, 
carefully pursuing his investigations the while. 

“No, nothing! can’t you let me lie here 
alone?” was the sulky reply. But, as the 
other’s hand happened to press lightly in the 
vicinity of the chest, Bressant drew a quick, 
gasping breath, and could not control a spasm 
of pain. ' 

“Don’t touch there, it’s where the shaft 
struck me,” said he, in a voice that was no 
more than a whisper, but as sullen as if he 
had been the victim of some unpardonable 
wrong. There was a trace of mortification in 
it, too, such as might have been caused by 
detection in a disgraceful act. 

“Never saw any thing like this in him 
before,” said the professor to himself. “ Bad- 
ly injured, too, I’m afraid; collar - bone 
broken, at any rate. Ah! there’s the wheel- 
barrow, and Neelie with some cushions.—N ow, 
Michael, take hold of him carefully, and help 
me lift him in.” 

But Bressant, as he felt the first touch, 
opened wide his half-closed eyes, and looked 
around savagely. 

“Keep your hands off me,” whispered he, 
in a menacing tone; “if I must go into the 
house, I’ll walk in myself.” 

“Nonsense! you’re crazy! ‘walk in?’” 
cried the professor. 

Bressant said no more, but, with an effort 
that forced a groan, he rolled over on his 
face, and thence raised himself to a kneeling 
posture. He paused soa moment, and then, 
by another spasmodic movement, succeeded 
in gaining his feet. He had been twice kicked 
in his right leg, and the pain was wellnigh 
insupportable. He stood balancing himself 
unsteadily. 

, “Let me help you,” said Cornelia, com- 
ing to his side. But he took no notice of her, 
not even turning his eyes upon her. He stag- 
gered blindly along the road to the gate, it 
gave way before him with a reluctant rattle, 
and closed with an ill-tempered clap as he 
passed through. Swaying from side to side 
of the marble walk, he at last reached the 











porch. In trying to ascend the steps, he 
stumbled, and pitched forward in a heavy 
fall. 

“There! confound his obstinacy! he’s 
fainted,” muttered the professor, with an 
awful frown, while the tears ran dowr his 
cheeks. “Here, Michael, help me carry him 
in before he comes to.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





VIENNA AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


MONG the principal attractions of Vi- 
enna are its numerous beautiful 
squares and public places, and its truly de 
lightful environs. In fact, in the latter re. 
spect, it stands almost unrivalled among the 
great centres of European civilization ; and 
neither Paris nor St. Petersburg, much less 
London and Berlin, can at all compare with 
it. The valley of the Danube, which, in most 
parts of Lower Austria, is as picturesque and 
romantic as that of the Rhine below Mayence. 
The majestic grandeur of the broad river, 
with its numerous charming islets and bridges, 
and enlivened, as it is, with innumerable barks 
and skiffs ; the snow-clad mountain-peaks, at 
a distance of only two hours; dense forests, 
alternating with the superbly laid-out grounds 
of the country-seats of the Austrian aristoc- 
racy ; the numerous palaces of the imperial 
family at Schénbrunn, Laxenburg, Baden, 
and elsewhere, nearly all of them models of 
beautiful architecture, and filled with mag- 
nificent works of art—every thing combines to 
make the surroundings of the capital of the 
Hapsburgs in every respect delightful, and 
the stranger may spend weeks after weeks 
in making excursions, constantly discovering 
fresh charms and fresh points of interest. 

No wonder that Napoleon I., during his 
brief sojourn at Schénbrunn, in 1809, be 
came greatly attached to the idyllic quietness 
of that favorite summer resort of the Austrian 
rulers, and said one day, with a sigh, to his 
faithful Duroc, “Why canndét I always live 
here?” Little did he think that, a few years 
afterward, his idolized son, the King of Rome, 
should pine away his young life amid those 
shady alleys which the footsteps of his illus 
trious father had immortalized, and breathe 
his last in a room communicating with the 
apartment in which Maria Theresa had bid 
her last tearful adieu to her ill-fated daugb- 
ter Marie Antoinette, and which afterward, 
by a strange concatenation of circumstances, 
became the boudoir of Carlotta of Belgium, 
the unhappy consort of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian. 

Almost every inch of ground at Schén- 
brunn is fraught with interesting historical 
reminiscences. It was in the castle- yard 
that the fanatical Frederick Staps, in 1809, 
attempted to assassinate Napoleon [., who, 
instead of sending him to a lunatic asylum, 
ordered him to be shot. A few steps from 
the court-yard will lead the traveller to the 
humble grave of the young fanatic, and the 
guide will tell him that the Emperor Francis 
II., Napoleon’s father-in-law, that hard-hearted 
despot, would often stand for hours before 
the humble, moss-grown mound, buried in 
profound thought. 
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The palace of Schénbrunn is one of the 
finest in Europe, and its extensive art-galleries 
alone require frequent and prolonged visits to 
be duly appreciated. And, then, here are the 
rooms which Maria Theresa occupied, whose 
favorite residence it was, and which are pre- 
served in the same condition in which she 
left them—with countless interesting relics, 
paintings, statues, and other ornaments. The 
well alone, which gave the name to the place 
—a model of architectural beauty—is worth 
a trip to Schénbrunn. ; 

Almost as attractive is Laxenburg, with 
its superb castle, its Temples of Diana and 
Concordia, its Einsiedlerei, its artificial wa- 
ter-falls, and, on the steep hill above, its 
Knight’s Castle (Ritterschloss), a correct im- 
itation of a stronghold of the middle ages. 
From Laxenburg it is but a short distance to 
Hittzldorf, where the emperor keeps his ex- 
tensive deer-park, and where one of the 
greatest attractions for hunters may be seen 
—upward of three thousand wild-boars. Tak- 
ing the road to Moedlins, and passing by the 
beautiful Spinner at the Cross—a Gothic 
cross, erected by’Crispinus Pellitzer, in 1547, 
and adorned with the statues of Crispinus 
and Crispianus, we inspect, in the first place, 
the curious old Knight Templars’ Church of 
St. Ottmar, and then the incomparable castle 
and park of Prince Liechtenstein, and the 
picturesque ruins of the old family castle of 
the Babenberger. Another delightful excur- 
sion is to Doebling and the Kahlenberg 
{Mons Calons). The ascent to its summit is 
exceedingly easy, and the observatory there 
affords the best view around the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Leopoldsberg also deserves a visit; 
for, aside from the splendid view which it 
affords over the grand panorama of Vienna, 
it opens an easy access to numerous highly- 
interesting places, among others the delight- 
ful Convent of Klosterneuburg, the Krapfen- 
wildchen, where the Viennese spend most of 
their holidays in the summer-time, and the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Greifenstein, 
where Richard the Lion-hearted lay in prison. 
Another road on the Vienna Wald leads 
through Dornbach, where the Schwartzen- 
bergs possess a magnificent villa, erected at 
the cost of upward of a million dollars. 
From this part of the surroundings we reach 
the Upper Wald, and thence you descend, 
and, walking in the shade of a forest of 
superb beech-trees, you reach the romantic 
Mauerbach. Then, through a lovely valley, 
you get to the Passauer Hiitten, and to the 
Tulbinger Kogel, a hill from the top of which 
you enjoy the most beautiful prospect. Few 
tourists fail to make an excursion to the 
Schneeberg, a mountain six thousand five 
hundred feet high. The ascent is by no 
means difficult, and the traveller is amply 
repaid by an incomparable view over the 
charming valley of the Danube. 

But we return to the city, and visit, in 
the first place, its public places, which render 
the city so attractive, neat, and healthy—the 
Burg Place, with the Imperial Palace. The 
latter will be of special interest during the 
impending exhibition. It will be the resi- 
dence, during their sojourn in Vienna, of 
most of the rulers of Europe; and it is 





doubtful if any European palace ever had as 
many crowned heads under its roof as the 
Imperial Palace of Vienna, or, as it is called, 
the Hof burg, is certain to shelter during the 
next few months. It will also be the scene 
of two remarkable solemnities—the celebra- 
tion of the six hundredth anniversary of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, Rudolph von Hapsburg 
having become Emperor of Germany in 1273. 
In curious contrast with this solemnity will 
be the other—the presentation to the Em- 
peror William of Germany, by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, of some of the 
imperial insignia of Charlemagne, which are 
preserved in the Schatzkammer of the Burg, 
the vast apartments of which are filled with 
the most valuable and interesting relics of 
past ages. Side by side with the insignia 
of Charlemagne may be seen those which 
Napoleon I. wore at his coronation as King 
of Italy, and the cradle of his son, the King 
of Rome. And then, among other historical 
jewels, the magnificent diamond which Charles 
the Bold lost in the battle of Granson, and 
which was picked up by a private soldier. 

Other beautiful places are the Hof, the 
Graben, which has recently become a magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare—the Broadway of Vienna 
—always full of life and bustle, and affording 
a curious and most attractive spectacle, owing 
to the picturesque costumes of the Eastern 
nations, which are strongly represented among 
the throngs of pedestrians constantly surging 
up and down the Graben. The Joseph’s 
Place, the Franciscan Place, the Freiung, and 
the various market-squares, all of which are 
decorated with fine statues and other monu- 
ments, likewise deserve a visit. 

We will close our article with the far-famed 
Prater, the Central Park of Vienna. He who 
wants to study the peculiarities of the Vien- 
nese—a merry, harmless, and witty race— 
has nowhere better opportunities for so doing 
than by passing a day in the Prater. May- 
Day is the merriest day there. Whosoever is 
able to obtain a vehicle, no matter how hum- 
ble it may be, is sure to take part in the 
great Corso, the principal feature of the 
popular festival. The whole imperial family 
heads the endless procession of carriages, and 
beauty and fashion mingle, without hesita- 
tion, with the lower elements of society. 





RESURGAM. 


Tue sun sinks in the west ; 
The stars are shining now, to sink amain ; 
The moon, that hides beneath a cloudy vest— 
But all to rise again. 


The flowers in autumn die; 
The verdant leaves wither, and droop and 
fall ; 
What is most bright this morn, to-night may 
lie 
Beneath Death’s sombre pall. 


But spring will bring again 
The flowers to life from out their winter bed, 
And o’er earth’s snow-clad, dreary, trackless 
plain, 
Fresh beauty will be shed. 





Yon stalwart, sinewy form, 
Now pulsing proud with manhood’s noble 
trust— 
Now thrilled with Honor’s smile, so rich and 
warm, 
Must low lie in the dust. 


Yon beauty, proudly rare, 
With cheeks like heart of young rose in the 
spring, 
Whose brow is like the lily-petal fair, 
Whose sweet lips gladly sing 


The heart’s full songs of joy— 
As do the birds amid their native trees— 
May in another world her voice employ, 

Ere comes the spring-tide breeze. 


Yon little cherub gay, 
With waxen arm that wields a monarch’s 
strength, 
Must have the dead leaves o’er its tomb to 
play, 
Must sink to sleep at length. 


Yon eye of sapphire blue, 
With smile in which a myriad stars are set, 
With look of love-light tender, pure, and true 
Must fold in darkness yet. 


Yes, all must sink to sleep, 
Must sink to sleep in Death’s remorseless 
gloom , 
The hearts that joy, the eyes which, aching, 
weep, 
All, all sleep in the tomb. 


But spring’s warm breath will call 
Dull Nature from its long night of repose ; 
The ice-bound rivulet again will fall 

In showers upon the rose. 


The naked, shivering trees 
Will smile again in summeyr’s robe of green, 
And fling their branches to the laughing breeze, 
Bright in their dewy sheen. 


And though I lay me down, 
And sleep my sleep beneath the murmurous 
main, 
And mermaids weave for me a coral crown, 
I yet shall rise again 


Wherever I may make 
My final bed upon this earthly mould, 
There comes a time when I from sleep shall 
wake, 
When Death shall loose its hold. 


Why should we quake with fear, 
And trembling cling to this poor, suffering 
clay, 
When lying calmly down to rest us here, 
Reveals eternal day ? 


Resurgam, spirit frail, 
Say to thy heart when shrinks it sore with 
pain, 
When close the eyes upon life’s changing vale, 
“?Tis but to live again!” 


Satire A. Broox, 
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ote writer of these random sketches, 

which are designed to illustrate a few 
of the more salient aspects of Western life 
and scenery, had occasion last year to visit 
Colorado, and spent the summer and most of 
the winter in the southern part of the Terri- 
tory, in the immediate vicinity of the great 
South Park. Like most travellers who have 
seen this wonderful region, he was greatly 
impressed with the delightfulness of its cli- 
mate, the fertility of its soil, the richness of 
its resources, and especially with the beauty 
and grandeur of its unrivalled scenery. Col- 
orado has been called the “Switzerland of 
America ;” and, though these geographical 
comparisons are generally misleading, this 
one is true enough to be really suggestive. 
But it is Switzerland on a colossal scale. 
Colorado is nearly seven times as large as 
Switzerland, and, where Switzerland has vales, 
Colorado has broad valleys, while the Swiss 
valleys are expanded here into vast parks, 
embracing not acres but thousands of square 
miles; and the Rocky Mountains, traversing 
the Territory from north to south, lift peak 
on peak and range after range until the ex- 
plorer is baffled by their very number and | 
extent. 

It is not my purpose, however, to attempt 
to describe this scenery—that has been done 
by other and more skilful pens. But, at va- 
rious times during my wanderings, I jotted 
down random memoranda which, from their 
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FIRST PAPER. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


personal flavor and sketchiness, may perhaps 
prove more interesting to the reader than a 
carefully-prepared and impersonal descriptive 


paper. 
THE DWARF RAILWAY. 


One of the most characteristic features of 
Colorado, and one which admirably illustrates 
the skill of the people in devising expedients 
for overcoming the disadvantages of their 
position, is the narrow-gauge railway which 
brought us hither from Denver. This little 
road was planned only two years ago, and 
now the main line, running south from Den- 
ver, is extended to the ancient town of Pue- 
blo, a hundred ard twenty miles, and forty 
miles west to the coal-fields at Cajion City. 
It is the pioneer narrow-gauge line in this 
country, and has subserved every purpose for 
which it was intended, opening up a vast and 
productive and beautiful region which must 
have waited a decade for a larger road of the 
ordinary cost. 

It is quite impossible to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the power of vision given by 
this clear, transparent mountain atmosphere ; 
and, though far away, I often amuse myself 
watching the pigmy trains of this dwarf rail- 
way. 

I was standing this morning far down in 
a deep valley, a thousand feet or more below 
the track of the railway, not less than ten 
miles distant. The train was coming very 





swiftly down from the summit of the “ Di- 
vide,” the highest point between Denver and 
Pueblo, Where I stood in the midst of the 
boundless plain, the sun shone brilliantly, 
and the sky was blue and cloudless. The di- 
minutive cars and locomotive in the distance 
looked very like a procession of rapidly-mov- 
ing antelopes. While I looked, suddenly the 
train disappeared in a tunnel, and, when it 
came forth shouting as if overjoyed to greet 
again the glowing sunlight, it was enveloped 
in clouds of falling snow. The snow-storm 
obscured the mountain-sides for a time, but, 
above the tempest and clouds, on sped the 
rushing train, now concealed by the snow- 
flakes, and now flashing in the sunlight. 
There was nothing visible to support it save 
the clouds through which it cut its way. It 
was a marvellous spectacle, and the illusion 
was often perfect—a train of cars between 
earth and sky was making an aérial flight. 
There is so much that is beautiful and 
wonderful in this indescribable region that it 
is difficult to be practical, and tell of this most 
successful railway. It has accomplished more 
than was contemplated by its land-speculating 
builders, who precede construction - trains, 
and, knowing the course of the coming high- 
way, buy or enter the most valuable lands, 
which are rapidly sold as the road progresses. 
A princely cession of land, lobbied through 
Congress years ago, was transferred to this 
company, composed mainly of Englishmen, 
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and they are sole proprietors of a district of 
country larger than Connecticut, which the 
building of the line has rendered valuable. I 
refer to this road here, because, seeing the 
trains every day, and realizing the good which 
it has wrought for this isolated region, I can- 
not but think of the future it promises to 
those other sparsely-populated districts in the 
South, West, and even in the North, which 
can never hope for the expensive luxury of. a 
broad - gauge 

road of the 

usual pattern. 


PUEBLO. 


Pueblo is 
a queer old 
town. Youth 
and old age, 
wrinkles and 
rosy cheeks, 
gray hair and 
sunny locks, 
rude adobe 
structures in- 
termixed with 
brick _ build- 
ings and iron 
fronts, vigor- 
ous, active 
Americans 
and swarthy 
Mexicans, 
Ute Indians 
and “Yanks” 
and “Rebs” 
and whisker- 
ed English- 
men, are the 
constituent 
parts of this 
curious whole 
denominated 
Pueblo. I 
heard French, 
Spanish, Ger- 
man, Mexi- 
ean, English, 
and pigeon- 
English, and 
Ute gutturals, 
all spoken be- 
fore I had 
breathed the 
dry atmos- 
phere of Pue- 
blo for half 
anhour. The 
word pueblo 
signifies a vil- 
lage; but 
these _villa- 
gers deem themselves dwellers in an imperial 
city, and corner-lots are held at fabulous 
prices. Many years ago, before civilization | 
dreamed of riches buried beneath these moun- 
tains of the West, trappers and hunters built 
mud-huts at this point of confluence of the 
Arkansas River and Fountain Creek. They had 
Indian or Mexican wives, and half a dozen 
curious products of this frightful amalgama- 
tion, murderous-looking little devils they are, 
stare at me while I write these words. How | 
their black, snaky eyes gleam upon me, and 





how repulsive are their greasy, yellow, brick- 
dust faces, and coarse, black, matted hair! 
They are thieves and cut-throats “to the 
manner born ;” but the railway is upon them, 
and they will soon disappear before the har- 
dy and aggressive civilization which always 
follows in its track. 


QUEER VILLAGES. 
It would be a great oversight to write of 


MONUMENT PARK. 


Colorado, and tell nothing of the curious vil- 
lages built and inhabited by prairie-dogs. The 
houses are simply heaps of earth piled over 
holes beneath, in which this unique squirrel 
lives. It is not adog. It has projecting in- 
cisors, which are precisely those of the com- 
mon squirrel, long, and so sharp that dogs 
give it a wide berth when civilized and made 
a denizen of back-yards, as is frequently done 
in Colorado. Thus domesticated, they are in- 
tolerable pests, never feeling any trustworthy 
affection for the hand that feeds or caresses 








them. They are ever ready to perform the 
neatest surgical operation upon unwary dogs’ 
tails that wag innocently in their vicinity. 
They eat ravenously, but I could not learn 
how their villages on the plains are supplied 
with water. I sought in vain to solve the 
mystery. It is remarked that, where the 
cactus flourishes, the dogs do most abound, 
but I found villages where this rough, prickly 
growth of the plains was nowhere visible. 
Its roots 
could not 
therefore con- 
stitute a Hol- 
ly water- 
works sys- 
tem, such as 
blesses Den- 
ver, and sup- 
plies a spark- 
ling beverage 
toeach abode. 
There are no 
perennial 
dews on the 
plains, and 
often no rain 
falls formany 
months. 
Without hy- 
drants or 
drinking - sa - 
loons, there 
is temperance 
un paralleled 
in these 
unique vil- 
lages. _ That 
the _prairie- 
dogs live 
without = ei- 
ther amazes 
Western 
men, and, 
when truth 
compels the 
assertion that 
they have no 
beverage, and 
are fat to 
p lum pness, 
and vivacious 
to audacity, 
the story is 
almost incre. - 
dible. They 
are of vellow, 
ish-brown 
color, heavier 
than the lar. 
gest fox- 
squirrel, and 
have comical little tails, about four inches in 
length, which curve upward. When you ap- 
proach a village in the course of your rides, 
the inhabitants all come forth and sit erect, 
gently folding their forearms across their 
peaceful little breasts. With ears erect they 
sit barking with a volubility and vociferous- 
ness that would put to shame any dog-kennel. 
The traveller may approach very near before 
the little dog becomes nervous, and gets down, 
still barking, on all-fours. He straightens 
himself up again, frightened beyond measure, 
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yet curious to see more, At last he barks 
savagely, wags his nervous little tail from 
right to left, sticks his head in the hole, looks 
askant at you, and as you come too near dis- 
appears, though a shrill, sharp voice is still 
heard echoing beneath the earth's surface, as 
the singular animal goes down into the pene- 
tralia of his dismal dwelling-place. The tra- 
ditional owl and rattlesnake are constantly 
found in the midst of these noisy but abste- 
mious villages ; but, that such delightful trea- 
ties of peace and amity obtain among the 
low contracting parties, as travellers are ac- 
customed to assert, may well be doubted. 
These subterranean abodes are of endless ex- 
tent and numberless ramifications ; and, when 
the owl hoots or the snake hisses at the front- 
door, I suspect that the wary little dog with 
uplifted tail goes out of the back-door and 


finds a lodging with some hospitable neighbor. 
It is an easy task to capture these animals. 
One need only pour water into the holes they 
inhabit. How to get the water, however, 
would often constitute a puzzling condition 
precedent to successful prairie-dog hunting. 


WONDERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Every habit of Nature is reversed in Col- 
orado. When October came summer began, 
and the most delightful months of the entire 
year are October, November, and December. 
There are occasional snow-storms, but, curi- 
ously enough, when snow has fallen through 
the night, it disappears with the rising sun, 
and the earth’s surface shows no sign of its 
visitation. Even now Pike’s Peak is covered 
with snow. The pallid robe is drawn far 
down the mountain-side; yet, with to-mor- 
row’s noon, there will remain only the patch 
of snow that fills forever a chasm near the 








summit. This never melts, and, wander 
where one may within a hundred miles of the 
spot, Pike’s Peak may ever be distinguished 
by its glittering crown. 

Grander, more majestic and sublime, in 
all its aspects, is Cheyenne Mountain, ten 
miles farther east. Pike’s Peak towers up 
in the midst of many subsidiary peaks. It 
rises above them all, and, like Teneriffe, cul- 
minates in a narrow point. Cheyenne, on the 
contrary, stands in the very midst of the 
boundless plain, and lifts its majestic propor- 
tions in incomparable grandeur before the 
unobstructed vision. The summit of Pike’s 
Peak is two thousand feet or more above the 
loftiest crag that surrounds Cheyenne; but 
vastness and uniformity of outline distin- 
guish the latter, and people speak with en- 
thusiasm born of irrepressible admiration 





overhanging crags, its very magnitude and 
perilous heights stupety and fascinate the be- 
holder. There is not, elsewhere in the world, 
a mountain more symmetrical in its outlines, 
more imposing in its solitary grandeur, or 
more impressive in its ponderous massive. 
ness. The sun now shines brilliantly, and, 
while wreaths of snow adorn the lofty slopes 
of Pike’s Peak, there are black and ruddy 
spots, and purple and golden shadows, gild- 
ing the summit of Cheyenne. Where deepest 
shadows fall, and where the sunshine rests 
upon rugged crags along the mountain-sides, 
where fir-trees grow, there are changeful 
colorings, and autumn, and summer, and 
shadow and golden sunlight, combine to 
invest this most magnificent mountain with 
ever-changeful hues and indescribable splen- 
dors. 











PLEASANT PARK. 


when they tell of “Old Cheyenne.” It is a 
curious name, and singularly inapplicable to 
this marvellous embodiment of matchless 
sublimity. The word, to use plain English, 
means a “ bitch,” and was bestowed on an In- 
dian tribe by some Frenchman, horrified at 
the discovery that these aborigines preferred 
dog-steaks to frogs’ legs. “Cheyenne” ex- 
pressed the extreme of disgust. There is 
nothing in a name, however, since of a truth 
there was never an altar set up by Deity 
on earth more significant of God’s unut- 
terable power and glory. The mountain 
is apparently a parallelogram; each side, as 
seen through the window through which I 
contemplate it, is ten miles in length. The 
level plain, from which it abruptly lifts its 
stately proportions to the clouds, is eight 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and sud- 
denly this mountain rises up until, when 
standing at the base, and contemplating its 








MONUMENT PARK. 

People from all quarters of the globe have 
visited the wonderful valley known locally as 
McLean’s Ranch, and more widely as Monu- 
ment Park. They come, no doubt, to relieve 
fatigued fancies, and give rest to the imagi- 
nation overtasked by the effort to grasp all 
the wonders beheld in mountain-gorges, cav- 
ernous cafions, and from dizzy cliffs. It is 
commonly said, by way of explaining its title, 
that all the heathen gods went through this 
narrow valley, and set up, on either side of 
the marvellously beautiful glen, monuments 
of stone in perpetual attestation of delights 
for which they were indebted to terrestrial 
existence in the midst of wonders like these. 
The monuments are of granular limestone, 
varying in height from ten to two hundred 
feet. Across the summit of each well-pro- 
portioned pillar, from five to thirty feet in di- 
ameter, lies an ever-enduring sandstone caP, 
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protecting the softer shaft below. Long colon- 
nades extend from the steep declivity down 
into the valley, and in its very midst, far 
down in the deep glen, on the summit of a 
solitary pillar like that which attested the 
folly of Lot’s wife, Vulcan left his anvil. A 
wandering photographer came, and I give the 
picture of this last relic of the Lemnian deity. 
Hard by is a group of monuments, in the des- 
ignatior of which a singular anachronism is 
involved. Itis termed the “ Dutch Wedding.” 
There are cowled monks—the gowned priest 
who celebrates the ceremony towering above 
the rest—and a score or two of women, dis- 
tended as if hooped countless ages ago for 
some medieval revel. How this Cana-of- 
Galilee festival—there are urns and vases 
everywhere fit for water and wine—happened 
to occur when heathen deities were abroad in 
the land, is a chronological mystery which 
may not be solved. 

Pleasant Park, which forms part of the 
famous “ Middle Park,” is on our way back 
to Denver, and may be reached from Monu- 
ment Park without difficulty. It is a gentler 
and more quiet scene than those we have been 
contemplating, though it has some fine moun- 
tain-views, and challenges our attention with 
some striking rock-formations, which look 
like ruins of colossal structures reared by 
giant hands in long-past ages of which we 
have no other record. 


L. J. Dupré. 





TYNDALL’S GOOD-BY. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS and Mr. John 
Tyndall each took leave of us at a 
dinner, and each left a farewell speech to 
remind us of the departing guest. Here the 
resemblance ends, and the contrast begins. 
Mr. Dickens bore away with him, as his spolia 
opima, the fruit of his entirely legitimate tri- 
umphs, some one hundred thousand dollars 
or soin good solid gold, which he invested 
for himself in substantial three per cents., and, 
dying, bequeathed the avails to his family. 


Mr. Tyndall, having done his good work to 


the satisfaction of himself and the profit and 
delight of his hearers, found himself possessed 
of a surplus over and above his expenses of 
some thirteen thousand dollars, which, he tells 
us, he did not feel entitled to take away with 
him, and which he therefore applied to pur- 
poses calculated to promote the education of 
Americans in pure science. Now, here is a 
puzzle. Why should Mr. Dickens feel entitled 
to carry off with him the very large profits of 
his efforts, made solely for our amusement, 
and why should Mr. Tyndall not feel en- 
titled to carry off with him the modest rec- 
ompense made to his laborious efforts for 
our instruction? The “personal equation” 
cannot enter into the solution of the question 
at all: what Tyndall did is not in anywise a 
reflection upon what Dickens did, nor can 
Dickens’s modus operandi be construed into 
a stultification of Tyndall. On the contrary, 
the causes which prompted the respective ac- 
tions of these two generous and noble Britons 
—each of whom gave, and has always given, 
the world freely of his best in his own way— 





lie quite apart from the idiosyncrasies of in- 
dividuals—in another plune altogether. 

It will not do to attempt the method of 
the economists, and employ the argument of 
Quijano, by which he accounts for the high 
wages given to tenors in opera, by the rarity 
of Rubinis, and the probable cost of producing 
one from a large enough body of singers, as- 
suming that there might be one Rubini in 
every ten thousand singers in the conserva- 
tories. The question is not to be settled in 
that way, for, to go no further, Tyndalls, 
Faradays, and Davys, are quite as rare indi- 
viduals in their species as Eliots, Dickenses, 
and Thackerays, in theirs. But, indeed, the 
real question could not be thus met at all. 
The fact is, that the world is so universally 
willing to pay ten prices for the agreeable to 
one price that it pays for the useful, that, 
while those who provide us with the agree- 
able never think themselves sufficiently re- 
munerated, those who furnish us with the 
useful suffer the embarras de richesse after 
very moderate encouragement. For the pleas- 
ing emotions which, during two hours of a 
night, Mr. Jefferson gives us in his picture of 
Rip Van Winkle, the American people have 
willingly paid some three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars during the past four years. 
A course of lectures by all the prominent 
scientists in the world, gotten up in the most 
instructive manner, and calculated to enlight- 
en half a million people in regard to many of 
the most conspicuous and useful matters of 
inquiry of the present day, while it might, 
perhaps, attract a thousand new observers 
into the fascinating walks of science, could 
not, as a speculative enterprise, be made to 
pay expenses. As a paying investment, in 
fact, Mr. Jefferson’s little finger is stronger 
than the collective loins of all the mighty 
coterie which Professor Youmans has mus- 
tered to the work of the new “International 
Series.” 

Now, this is certainly resting the pyra- 
mid upon its apex, yet we need not reproach 
ourselves for it. Jefferson gives us, as Dick- 
ens gave us, a certain sublime thrill, which 
we do not take from Tyndall, and which, as 
things go, is more than worth the price we 
pay for it. Tyndall, Faraday, Davy, have 
felt in their bosoms, and registered on their 
cheeks, in the happy moments of some great 
discovery or crucial thought, a thrill and a 
glow quite as sublime, quite as entrancing. 
Describing these sensations to highly -edu- 
cated men, they have struck the sympathetic 
chord quite as strongly as ever the great 
actors did. The truest and loftiest emotions 
of sublimity which some men have come to 
feel, perhaps, have been wakened in the dull 
class-room, in the course of dull lectures, when 
the awkward professor, filled with his subject, 
has now and then broken away from the clogs 
of detail, and burst forth into natural expres- 
siong of wonder and amazement in describing 
the immensities of space, the miracles of the 
spectroscope, the infinitely various beauty of 
microscopic forms. But these things are “ cav- 
iare to the general,” from the fact that the 
general fall short of the culture requisite to 
enable them to sympathize with such emo- 
tions. They do not see the significance of 
the results obtained, and these, therefore, 





have no power over them. It is, consequent- 
ly, not from a lack of the proper sort of 
sympathy that people fail to value the useful 
in its nobler forms as highly as they value 
the agreeable, but simply because the popu- 
lar education is generally deficient. When 
that defect is thoroughly repaired, the real 
emotions of Tyndall will move us as much 
more profoundly than the simulated emotions 
of a Dickens or a Jefferson, as the real and 
genuine in feeling is above the fictitious and 
theatrical. And when this comes to pass, it 
will naturally follow that the rewards which 
we pay to our benefactors will be raised to 
something like the standard of what we now 
pay to those who tickle our fancy or our epi- 
gastrium. 

The tendency is that way already, and the 
best proof of it is the reaction which the pre- 
tended followers of sentiment are trying to 
set up against the disciples of pure science. 
But that reaction is no more than an eddy 
which shows the force of the current. When 
we hear Genoa praised for having produced 
“two great men, Paganini and Columbus,” 
we set the mot aside as being language only 
fit for a drum-major or a maestro di capello, 
If Mr. Gladstone did not say, as the Duke of 
Somerset charged, that a fiddle was equal to 
a steam-engine, he is at least admitted to 
have claimed that “as much mental power 
might go to the invention of a fiddle as to 
that of a steam-engine.” The proposition is 
undeniably true, but the tendency of the 
times is dead against the conclusion Mr. 
Gladstone would have us draw, that the fid- 
dle contriving faculty should be as assiduous- 
ly cultivated as the steam-engine-inventing 
faculty. In fact, that tendency declares that 
things shall be measured in respect of their 
value by the permanent results they are ca- 
pable of effecting, and not by the transitory 
emotions they can produce. Orpheus is de- 
posed. The day is gone by when cities 
sprang into existence in obedience to “ the 
lascivious pleasing of a lute.” Our vague emo- 
tions must be content to “ range themselves” 
upon a lower level. The age demands feel- 
ings and impulses which they cannot supply, 
but which undue indulgence of them obstructs 
us from developing. So, for example, the pro- 
pensity for novel-reading, and the indulgence 
of the wishy-washy emotions which that habit 
supplies, if carried far, totally destroy not 
only the taste but the capacity for more use- 
ful and instructive reading. In the same way 
the passion for dress and display in cities is 
totally destroying the good, old-fashioned, 
noble home-life of our fathers, and substitut- 
ing for it that wretched, idle, boarding-house 
existence which crushes the family instinct 
in the bud. 

These things will vanish like will-o’-the- 
wisps when earnestness comes in. Now, 
science embodies the typical earnestness of 
the nineteenth century. There was a time 
when the really earnest men threw themselves 
with all their energies into religion; there 
was another time when the really earnest men 
pursued letters in a really earnest fashion ; 
there have been other times still when wars 
took the best men, the zealous laborers, the 
enthusiasts; times, again, when these gave 
themselves to practical industries, to art, to 
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discovery, to politics. To-day, pure science 
engrosses the bulk of the earnest workers, and 
the dilettanti have straggled abroad into other 
pursuits. No men of the day are in such dead 
earnest, nor such enthusiastic workers, nor 
so martyr-like in their determination to 
propagate the faith that is in them, as the 
great modern professors of pure science. 
This earnestness is contagious, and must 
work reformation. 

The purpose of Mr. Gladstone, in the 
speech referred to above, was to set the 
statesmen above the men of science, both on 
the ground of loftier purpose, and on the 
ground of greater usefulness to society. The 
day has been when men of the state had 
higher purposes, and applied themselves to 
them more earnestly than the men of science, 
but that time is long past. You must seek 
the Hildebrands and Cromwells of to-day in 
the laboratory or at the lecturing-desk ; if 
you want to find our dilettante Boyles and 
Bayles, our unbalanced Helmonts and Para- 
celsuses, or our charlatan Dees and Lillys, it 
will perhaps be as well to seek them in Con- 
gress or Parliament. As for the greater use- 
fulness and directness of political forces, and 
especially the individual forces (in professing 
faith in which, Mr. Gladstone avows himself 
Carlyle’s disciple), that is still an open ques- 
tion. Bolingbroke was a man of more power- 
ful individuality than Galileo, and acted on 
his times more violently ; but not a drop re- 
mains in that verre eau with which (accord- 
ing to Scribe) the great St. John revolution- 
ized England, while the circle of the benefits 
which Galileo’s scientific discoveries conferred 
upon the world is widening every day. The 
fact is, and all Mr. Gladstone’s rhetoric can- 
not set it aside, a new scientific fact is a new 
strand added to the ligature with which man 
binds the world, an acquisition that is con- 
stant, a possession in fee-simple, while, as to 
new political forces, they are variable, inde- 
terminate, and always of questionable advan- 
tage, since, what may be political medicine to 
this age, may turn out to be political poison 
to the age next ensuing. Besides, the assump- 
tion has to be made by Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Gladstone (and no assumption could be wider) 
that political progress is due, in any impor- 
tant degree, to forces originated and set in 
motion by the politicians. The glory of hard 
facts lies in the doubtfulness of every other 
means of impinging upon the world so as to 
make permanent impressions. You cannot 
deny Franklin’s kite when you read the cable- 
dispatches in this day’s paper. You can deny 
that any man, or any set of men, ever made a 
political revolution out of hand. John Hamp- 
den, the historians tell us, was the father of 
the English Revolution ; but, when Hampden 
was removed, that revolution went on ail the 
same. The politician can follow, but can he 
make, or can he lead? The test of negatives 
is one to which he does not respond very 
efficiently. Canute was a mighty monarch, 
but the sea took no heed of his mandates ; 
nor <could all the eloquence of Demosthenes 
rescue Greece from the grasp of Philip. 
Mr. Gladstone destroyed the Irish Church, 
but, when he claims credit for originating 
that action, the English radicals quietly in- 
form him that, had he not done so, the Irish 





Church would without doubt have destroyed 
him. 

The achievements in science of Newton, 
Cuvier, Davy, Tyndall, Huxley, are in no 
such obscurity as this. These men set them- 
selves to do something positive, and set them- 
selves in a terribly earnest fashion, because 
they saw a definite good result to flow from 
their processes. Eventually, this positive- 
ness and certainty of scientific result, coupled 
with the earnestness of the disciples of sci- 
ence, must set them permanently upon the 
same pedestal which the theologians, the ar- 
tists, the mechanicians, and the statesmen, 
have alternately had in temporary occupation. 
When that time comes, Tyndall’s lectures will 
fetch as much in gold as Dickens’s readings or 
Jefferson’s personations. 

Epwarp SPENCER. 
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THE FORMS OF WATER. 


II. 
SNOW AND ICE. 


EOPLE talk of women’s determination 
to have their own way! Philosophers 
beat them hollow in that respect. 

One inquirer, to ascertain whether a dis- 
ease is contagious or not, unhesitatingly in- 
oculates himself with the virus. An ardent 
student of helminthology swallows bits of 
tape-worm, to learn to what degree, and in 
what manner, they will grow from cuttings 
and make themselves comfortable in his in- 
terior. A naturalist who takes up and writes 
a monograph on Anoplura, “ sometimes termed 
Parasitica,” exposes himself to the revilings, 
and occasionally to the kicks and cuffs of 
drovers and swine-herds, by asking, with 
marks of intense interest, whether their 
beasts and pigs are troubled with vermin! 
Livingstone persists in making so long an ex- 
ploration of Central Africa, as to be con- 
verted to the loveliness of sable beauties and 
the dignity of niggeresses fit to be queens. 

Glaisher and Coxwell, through mere curi- 
osity about the doings of the bar’ and three 
or four other ’ometers, go up in a balloon 
till their hands and lips are blue, their heart- 
beats as audible as the tic-tacs of an eight- 
day clock. Tyndall, over-fond of ices, to 
have them in perfection, and to test the Mer 
de Glace’s winter movements, arrived at Cha- 
mouni on Christmas-night—nearly at mid- 
night—preferring his plum-pudding and tur- 
key with the chill on. The snows of Lon- 
don, the snows of Paris, and the snows of 
Geneva, were not genuine enough for him. 
nothing would suit him but the snows up 
there. 

The winter chosen by this perverse en- 
thusiast—’59—was as inclement as he could 
wish. All next day, the snow fell heavily. 
On the 27th, during a lull in the storm, he 
turned out for his pleasure-excursion with 
four guides and a porter. To prevent their 
sinking in the snow, the men tied pieces of 
plank to their feet; the philosopher, deter- 
mined to have his money’s worth of cold, 
neglected that precaution, and often sank to 
the waist. During their ascent, cracks opened 
with a delightful explosive sound, promising 
a letting-off of avalanches, beating any thing 
at the Crystal Palace. The pine-trees, laden 
with fresh-fallen flakes (in that particular 
condition which causes their granules to ad- 








here), looked like overgrown ostrich-plumes 
gone mad. 

After a cool and pleasant stroll of five 
hours and a half, the forsaken auberge of 
Montanvert was reached. The snow was 
drifted in buttresses around it. They un- 
locked the door, and were charmed with the 
sight of the frost-figures on the window-panes. 
Wonderful were the mimic shrubs and ferns. 
Most impressive was the glacier before them. 
Not a sound was to be heard. The summer 
cascades now hung in fluted columns of ice 
from the rocks. 

Trifles like these, instead of daunting our 
professor, only prove that the true scientific 
blood flows in his veins and arteries. Noth- 
ing could stop him from taking his measure- 
ments. Four men, well roped together, de- 
scended to the glacier. One of them, trained 
in ’57, undertook to fix the requsite stakes in 
the ice. Where much snow lay, great caution 
was required, for hidden crevasses were un- 
derneath. The men sounded with their staffs 
at every step. Once the leader of the party 
suddenly disappeared. The roof of a crevasse 
had given way beneath him; but the other 
three men promptly gathered round him, and 
lifted him out of the fissure. It was a pretty 
little game of hide-and-seek. One by one the 
stakes were fixed in the ice, until] a series of 
eleven of them stood across the glacier. 

More stakes being required to compel the 
glacier to tell its secrets, a second series was 
fixed across it in spite of the boiling, whirl- 
ing snow-wreaths which, at intervals, quite 
hid the men. Fitfully the wind came up the 
valley, darkening the air, catching the snow 
upon the glacier and tossing it high into 
heaving clouds, separated from each other by 
cloudless spaces corresponding to the naked 
portions of the ice. Nevertheless, bravely 
and steadfastly the men did their work. 

Next morning they rose with the dawn. 
The air was thick with descending snow, all 
composed of exquisite six-petalled flowers or 
six-rayed stars, which our traveller and others 
have figured, and about which, more anon. 
Contrary to expectation, the men could be 
seen and directed through the shower. To 
reach his position at the end of his second 
line of stakes, Dr. Tyndall had to wade breast- 
deep through snow which seemed as dry and 
soft as flour. The toil of the men upon the 
glacier was prodigious.. But they did not 
flinch, and, after a time, shouted “ Nous avons 
finis.” Their leader then struck his theodo- 
lite with the feeling of a general who had 
won a small battle. 

They put the solitary auberge in order, 
packed up, and shot, by glissade, down the 
steep slopes of La Filia to the ice-vault of the 
Arveiron—a slide to make London boys die 
of envy. In summer, that arch in the glacier 
is not to be trusted. [Its roof falls at inter- 
vals with a startling crash. Now, there was 
no danger in entering the vault; the ice 
seemed as firm as marble. The cavern was 
bathed in a strange blue light, whose beauty 
suggested magic and fairy tales; and then 
the explorer started for London. His long- 
ing was satisfied. He had ascertained that 
the winter motion of the Mer de Glace near 
the Montanvert is, in round numbers, half the 
summer motion. 

Dr. Tyndall has the unquestionable right 
to rush thus straight to the glacier. You.and 
I, reader, less practised mountaineers, ought 
first to serve an apprenticeship to its raw ma- 
terial, snow—a matiére premiere which, both 
by its abundance and its utility, might well 
tempt Monsieur Thiers to tax it. We know 
that, at a very remarkable point of tempera- 
ture—thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit, or 
zero of the centigrade scale—water ceases to 
be liquid and becomes solid, exactly like 
metal which has cooled a little lower than its 
point of fusion. Snow is frozen, or cooled 
and hardened, mist. The vesicles of water 
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suspended in the air are solidified into par- 
ticles or filaments of ive, which, obeying the 
laws of crystallization, combine at angles of 
sixty degrees (the sixth part of a circle), and 
so form, always on the same geometrical plan, 
patterns of a beauty and variety which can 
only be expressed by graphic illustration. 
The atoms of all substances, when allowed 
free play, build themselves into definite and 
mostly beautiful forms, called crystals. Iron, 
gold, lead, sulphur, melted and permitted to 
cool gradually, all show this crystallizing 
power. The metal bismuth exhibits it in a 
particularly striking manner. Properly fused 
and solidified, it forms self-built crystals of 
great size and beauty. Sugar, dissolved in 
water, yields by evaporation the well-known 
crystals of sugar-candy. Years ago it was 
the fashion to make chimney-ornaments by 
means of differently-colored solutions of alum 
crystallized on iron cinders. The diamond is 
crystallized carbon. All precious stones, as 
the ruby and the emerald, are examples of 
this crystallizing power. 

Now, besides the force of gravitation, 
which causes the apple to fall to the ground, 
and endows every particle of matter with an 
attraction for every other particle; besides 
this force, there exist the forces of crystalli- 
zation, which are much more complex. In 
this case, as Dr. Tyndall has so clearly stated 
it, the ultimate particles of matter, inconceiv- 
ably small as they are, show themselves pos- 
sessed of attractive and repellent poles (please 
note this fact), by whose mutual action the 
shape and structure of the crystal are deter- 
mined. 

Every magnet, we know, pessesses two 
poles; and, if iron-filings be scattered over a 
magnet, each particle of iron becomes en- 
dowed with two poles. Suppose, now, such 
particles devoid of weight, and floating in our 
atmosphere, what must occur when they come 
near each other? Manifestly the repellent 
poles will retreat from each other, while the 
attractive poles will approach, and finally 
lock themselves together. You have now on- 
ly to imagine the molecules of water in calm, 
cold air to be gifted with poles of this de- 
scription, which compel the particles to ar- 
range themselves in a definite order, and you 
have before your mind’s eye the unseen archi- 
tecture which produces the beautiful crystals 
of snow. In calm air the icy particles build 
themselves into stellar shapes, each star pos- 
sessing six rays. Although this type is in- 
variable, the variety of details of the snow- 
stars is infinite, as you will see by catching 
snow-flakes on your coat-sleeve, and inspect- 
ing them with a magnifying-glass. 

But what wonderful work is going on in 
the atmosphere during the formation and de- 
scent of every snow-shower! What building- 
power'is brought into play! How imperfect 
the production of human hands compared 
with those of what some call the blind forces 
of Nature! 

“But who,” eloquently asks Dr. Tyndall, 
“ventures to call the forces of Nature blind ? 
In reality, when we speak thus, we are de- 
scribing our own condition. The blindness 
is ours, and what we really ought to say and 
to confess is, that our powers are absolutely 
unable to comprehend either the origin or the 
end of the operations of Nature.” 

Snows lying on very lofty mountain-chains 


have been accused of evil deeds, for which - 


they are at least only partially answerable. 
The uneasy sensations felt at great altitudes 
were noticed and described in the fifteenth 
century as “mal de montagne” (mountain- 
sickness), just as we attribute to the sea the 
qualms which Mr. Bessemer promises to allay 
in cases where the purse suffices to pay the 
stomach’s ransom. Since De Saussure’s time 
mountain - sickness is eharged, not to the 
mountain, but to the rarefaction of the air. 
The mountain has only this to do with it: 





The explorer wio mounts an Alpine peak by 
the unassisted force of his own proper mus- 
cles is much sooner exhausted and disabled 
than the aéronaut who sits motionless in the 
car of his balloon, and attains great heights 
without the least exertion. While mounting 
the final slope of Mont Blanc, De Saussure 
was obliged to stop and take breath every fif- 
teen or sixteen steps, and at each third halt 
had to sit to do it. 

Nevertheless, Boussingault is of opinion 
that, on vast fields of snow, the ordinary ef- 
fects of rarefied air are increased by an emis- 
sion of vitiated air under the action of the 
solar rays. This notion rests on one of Saus- 
sure’s experiments, who found the air disen- 
gaged from the pores or interstices of snow 
less charged with oxygen than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. In certain deep 
and close valleys on the upper part of Mont 
Blanc—in the Corridor, for instance—such 
uneasiness is generally felt in going up them, 
that the guides long believed this portion of 
the mountain to be poisoned by some mephitic 
exhalation. Consequently, at present, when 
the weather permits, they pass by the Aréte 
des Bosses, where a keener air causes the 
physiological disturbances to be less severely 
felt. 

Icicles are a pretty paradox, formed by 
the process of freezing in sunshine hot enough 
to melt snow, blister the human skin, and 
even, when concentrated, to burn up the hu- 
man body itself. Icicles result from the fact 
that air is all but completely transparent to 
the heat-rays emitted by the sun, that is, such 
rays pass through the air without warming 
it. Only the scanty fraction of rays to which 
air is not transparent expend their force in 
raising its temperature. 

The warm puffs of the summer breeze are 
not heated directly by the sun itself, but by 
the earth and the objects on it which the sun 
has previously warmed. The truth of this is 
sensibly felt on entering a town after sunset 
from the open country in sunshiny weather. 
The same difference of temperature is never 
felt at the close of a cloudy day. This cause 
is one of the reasons why the air on a moun- 
tain-top is colder than the air at its foot. The 
air on high mountains may be intensely cold, 
while a burning sun is overhead. The solar 
rays which, striking on the human skin, are 
almost intolerable, are incompetent to heat 
the air sensibly, and we have only to with- 
draw into perfect shade to feel the chill of 
the atmosphere. 

A joint of meat might be roasted before a 
fire, the air around the joint being cold as 
ice. If you light a fire in a large room it is 
not the fire which immediately warms the air 
in that room. The fire warms the walls and 
the furniture, which then warm the air by 
their contact; and the nearer the walls and 
the furniture are to the fire the sooner the 
room (that is, the air in it) is thoroughly 
warmed, 

Snow is one of the many objects which 
absorb and are warmed by the solar heat. On 
a sunny day you may see the summits of the 
high Alps glistening with the water of lique- 
faction, while the air above and around the 
mountains may be many degrees below the 
freezing-point. The same thing happens to 
the snow upon your house-roof. The sun 
plays upon it and meltsit. The water tric- 
kles to the eaves and hangs inadrop. If the 
eaves are in the shade, or in declining sun- 
shine, or the air intensely cold with a brilliant 
sun, the drop, instead of falling, congeals. 
An infant icicle is formed. Other drops and 
driblets succeed, which both thicken it at 
the root and lengihen it. The drainage from 
the snow, after sunshine is gone, continues to 
produce icicles, until the flow of water is 
stopped by the frost. In the Alps, Dr. Tyn- 
dall tells us, when the liquefaction is copious 
and the cold intense, icicles grow to an enor- 





mous size. Over the edges (mostly the south- 
ern edges) of the chasms, hangs a coping of 
snow, and from this depend, like stalactites, 
rows of transparent icicles, ten, twenty, thirty 
feet long, constituting one of the most beau- 
tiful features of the higher crevasses. But an 
icicle would be incomprehensible if we did 
not know that the solar beams may pass 
through the air, and still leave it at an icy 
temperature. 

Hail is another form of water which we 
cannot regard with indifference when the 
heavens are pelting us with solid missiles. I 
have seen a whole city, covered with stout 
red tiles, unroofed by a single hail-storm. 
What became of the windows it is needless 
to state. Glaziers were in request for weeks 
afterward. Like rain, hail is formed when 
two or more strata of clouds overlie one 
another, but with a difference in their re- 
spective physical conditions. 

Hail is produced during tempests, when 
the temperature, very high at the surface of 
the earth, decreases rapidly at loftier alti- 
tudes. In that case the upper clouds consist 
of icy particles, the middle strata of watery 
vesicles below the freezing-point, and the 
lower strata of vesicles above the freezing- 
point. Usually those clouds travel in differ- 
ent directions, and hail is produced when a 
conflict of opposing winds compels a mixture 
of clouds of such different temperatures. The 
rain-drops resulting, instantly frozen, have 
the time, during their fall, to increase in size 
by the condensation of water on their sur- 
face, and not seldom, by combination, to unite 
into large and destructive hailstones. 

The formation of hailstones is always 
rapid. The clouds from which they fall are 
never spread over a very wide area. Sailing 
before the wind, they pound and riddle strips 
of land often less than a mile and rarely ten 
miles wide, although the length of the strips 
passed over is sometimes considerable. Hail- 
stones have been picked up weighing more 
than half a pound avoirdupois. In some in- 
stances, this weight, on credible authority, 
has been very much exceeded. On such oc- 
casions, it is not surprising that trees should 
be stripped of their leaves and branches, the 
larger animals mutilated, “small deer” and 
game killed outright. The greater the de- 
velopment of electricity in a tempest, the 
greater is the tendency to a downfall of hail. 
Hail occurs principally in summer, and in 
the afternoon; namely, under the meteoro- 
logical conditions that have just been men- 
tioned—great heat at the surface of the soil, 
rapidly diminishing higher up in the air, with 
strong cloud-evaporation under the action of 
the sun. Nevertheless, as the simple conflict 
of an upper very cold wind with a very hot 
one raised to the same lofty region, may bring 
about the formation of hail, it sometimes 
falls in winter, and sometimes in the night; 
but those are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. 

As water, during its metamorphosis into 
snow, assumes a beautiful star-like form, so 
does the dissection of ice, by heat, prove that 
it possesses a similar structure. The archi- 
tecture of the ice over which we skate is quite 
as wonderful as the flowers of the snow. All 
our lake-ice is built up of six-rayed stars 
wonderfully interlaced. To see them, take a 
slab of pond-ice, and place it in the path of a 
concentrated sunbeam. But ice and water 
are so optically alike that, unless the light 
fall properly upon the flowers, you will not 
detect them. Catching the right angle of il- 
lumination, from separate spots of the ice, 
little shining points are seen to sparkle forth. 
Every one of those points is surrounded by a 
beautiful liquid flower with six petals, lying in 
all cases parallel to the surface of freezing. 
The central spot isa vacuum. Ice swims on 
water because, bulk for bulk, it is lighter 
than water; so that when ice is melted it 
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shrinks in size. The liquid flowers cannot 
then occupy the whole space of the ice 
melted. A little empty space is formed in 
the centre of the flowers, and this space, or 
rather its surface, shines in the sun like bur- 
nished silver. 

Dr. Tyndall’s treatise, “The Forms of 
Water” (which suggested, and has helped to 
write, this paper), is especially full, clear, 
and satisfactory on that very curious phase 
of water, the glacier. There he is at home— 
as he is, indeed, in every branch of his sub- 
ject; for he never pretends to explain what 
he'does not know full well himself. But the 
glacier is his playmate, his hobby-horse, his 
love. 

That singular product of Nature shall be 
left here intact—with a strong recommenda- 
tion to the reader to possess “ The Forms of 
Water” as a pocket-book. If he is projecting 
a peep at the high Alps or the high latitudes 
where glaciers are also to be found, it is an 
indispensable as well as a portable compan- 
ion. If he indulges no such thoughts at pres- 
ent, perhaps it will excite in him that very 
pardonable desire.—Al/ the Year Round. 


ANECDOTES OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 


EFFECT OF IMAGINATION, 


Many years ago, a celebrated French phy- 
sician, author of an excellent work on the 
effects of imagination, wished to combine 
theory with practice, in order to confirm the 
truth of his propositions. To this end, he 
begged the Minister of Justice in Paris to al- 
low him to try an experiment on a criminal 
condemned to death. The minister consented, 
and delivered to him an assassin of distin- 
guished rank. Our savant sought the culprit, 
and thus addressed him : “‘Sir, several persons 
who are interested in your family have pre- 
vailed on the judge not to require of you to 
mount the scaffold, and expose yourself to the 
gaze of the populace. He has, therefore, com- 
muted your sentence, and sanctions your be- 
ing bled to death within the precincts of your 
prison; your dissolution will be gradual, and 
free from pain.” 

The criminal submitted to his fate ; thought 
his family would be less disgraced, and con- 
sidered it a favor not to be eompelled te walk 
to the place of public execution. He was con- 
ducted to the appointed room, where every 
preparation was made beforehand; his eyes 
were bandaged; he was strapped to a table; 
and, at a preconcerted signal, four of his veins 
were gently pricked with the point of a pin. 
At each corner of the table was a small foun- 
tain of water, so contrived as to flow gently 
into basins placed to receive it. The patient, 
believing that it was his blood he heard flow- 
ing, gradually became weak ; and the conver- 
sation of the doctors in an undertone con- 
firmed him in this opinion. 

“ What fine blood!” said one, “ What a 
pity this man should be condemntd to die ! he 
would have lived a long time.” 

“Hush!” said the other: then, approach- 
ing the first, he asked him in a low voice, but 
so as to be heard by the criminal, “How 
many pounds of blood are there in the human 
body?” 

“Twenty-four; you see already about ten 
pounds extracted ; that man is now in a hope- 
less state.” 

The physicians then receded by degrees, 
and continued to lower their voices. The 
stillness which reigned in the apartment, 
broken only by the dripping fountains, the 
sound of which was gradually lessened, so 
affected the brain of the poor patient, that, 
although a man of very strong constitution, 
he fainted, and died without having lost a 
drop of blood. 





SUPERSTITION AND MEDICINE. 


Superstition gained admission into the 
science of medicine at an early period. He 
who was endowed with superior genius and 
knowledge was reckoned a magician. Dr. 
Bartolo was seized by the Inquisition at Rome 
in the seventeenth century, because he had 
unexpectedly cured a nobleman of the gout. 
Diseases were imputed to fascination, and 
poor wretches were dragged to the stake for 
being accessory to them. Mercatus, physi- 
cian to Philip I. of Spain, denied the existence 
of fascinatory diseases ; but he was constrained 
to acknowledge them for two reasons: first, 
because the Inquisition had decided in favor 
of their reality; secondly, because he had 
seen a very beautiful woman break a steel 
mirror to pieces and blast some trees by a 
simple glance of her eyes. 

As the opinions concerning the nature of 
diseases were superstitious, those concerning 
the method of curing them were not less so. 
In the “ Odyssey,” we read of a cure performed 
bya song. Josephus relates that he saw a 
certain Jew, named Eleazer, draw the devil 
out of an old woman’s nostrils, by the appli- 
cation of Solomon’s-seal to her nose, in the 
presence of the Emperor Vespasian. Many 
different kinds of applications were used for 
expelling the devil. Flagellation sometimes 
succeeded admirably; purgatives and anti- 
spasmodics were other means of discharging 
him. Dr. Mynsight cured several bewildered 
persons with a plaster of assafcetida. 

Nor was it only in medicine that these 
superstitious opinions were entertained. The 
pernicious effects in wines, which we know 
are occasioned by noxious gases, were con- 
fidently imputed to the demons of the wine. 
Even Van Helmont, Bodimus, Strozza, and 
Luther, attributed thunder and meteors to 
the devil. Chemists were employed for cen- 
turies in search of the Philosopher’s Stone, 
with which they were to perform miracles. 
It was a common question among a certain 
class of philosophers in the last century, 
whether the imagination could move external 
objects—a question generally decided in the 
affirmative ! 

We see many instances of superstition 
among men of genius. Socrates believed that 
he was guided bya demon. Bacon believed 
in witchcraft, and relates that he was cured 
of warts by rubbing them with a piece of lard 
with the skin on, and then nailing it with the 
fat toward the sun on the post of a chamber- 
window facing the sun. Sully declares that 
one of the considerations that kept him faith- 
ful to his master, Henry IV., in the most un- 
promising state of his affairs, was a prediction 
of La Brosse, that Henry would make his for- 
tune. The astrologer Marin directed Cardinal 
Richelieu’s movements in some of his journeys. 
The enlightened Cudworth defended prophe- 
cies in general, and called those who opposed 
the belief in witchcraft atheists ; and the pre- 
dictions of Rice Evans were supported in the 
last century by Warburton and Jortin. Dr. 
Hoffman, in a dissertation published in 1747, 
says, that the devil can raise storms, produce 
insects, and act upon the animal spirits and 
imagination ; in fine, that he is an excellent 
optician and natural philosopher, on account 
of bis long experience. 


WINE-BATHS. 


Among the strange uses to which wine was 
applied in the sixteenth century are its baths, 
for which the Scotch importations from Bor- 
deaux were very expensive. The Queen of 
Scots might use wine externally, either as a 
cosmetic ora tonic, in accordance with old 
medical notions ; but we can hardly suppose 
that she ever stepped into a bath of neat 
Médoc or Haut-Brion. Yet something like 
this seems implied in the version here given 
of a statement made by the Earl of Shrews- 





bury, who, in 1569, had charge of the royal 
prisoner. Writing to Sir Walter Mildmay, 
the earl complains that his regular allowance 
of wine, duty-free, is not enough for his house- 
hold. “The expenses I have to bear this 
year,” says he, “on account of the Queen of 
the Scots, are so considerable as to compel 
me to beg you will kindly consider them. In 
fact, two butts of wine a month hardly serve 
for our ordinary use; and besides this, I have 
to supply what is required by the princess for 
her baths, and other similar uses.” This 
abuse of wine was not uncommon, but was 
seldom carried to such a degree as the author 
seems to imply. In 1555, we find a friend of 
the Cardinal d’Armagnac, describing, in a 
letter, his own notions of making a right use 
of a present of Greek wine which the cardinal 
had sent him. “First of all,” says this be- 
wildered man, “ J wash my hands in it, and 
then my face, so as to make it a trifle rosy.” 
After this waste, he adds, “then J drink a 
little of it, and eat a morsel of bread with it.” 
A still worse abuse is found in a story told 
by the Master of the Horse to the regent, 
afterward Charles VII. Speaking of a jour- 
ney he performed with that prince, in 1419, 
he says, “At the end of every stage we had our 
horses’ legs rubbed down with wine and honey.” 
It was, probably, from this usage that the 
proverb applied to bad wine was derived— 
“One would not wash a horse’s hoof in it.” 


A QUACK DOCTOR AND HIS MERRY ANDREW. 


When little Thomas Holcroft was trudg- 
ing about the country with his father, as a 
pedler, in the middle of the last century, he 
saw for the first time, at Wisbeach Fair, those 
then dear delightful creatures, a quack-doctor, 
peeping from behind his curtain, and that 
droll devil, his Merry Andrew. “It was,” he 
tells us, “a pleasure so unexpected, so exqui- 
site, so rich and rare, that I followed the Mer- 
ry Andrew and his drummer through the 
streets, gliding under arms and between legs, 
never long together, three yards apart from 
him; almost bursting with laughier at his 
extreme comicality ; tracing the gridirons, 
punchinellos, and pantomime figures on his 
jacket; wondering at the manner in which 
he twirled his hat in the air, and again caught 
it so dexterously on his head. My curiosity 
did not abate when he examined to see if 
there was not some little devil hid within it, 
with a grotesque squint of his eyes, twist of 
his nose, and the exclamation, ‘Oh, oh! have 
I caught you, Mr. Imp? ’—making a snatch 
at the inside of his hat, grasping at some 
thing, opening his hand, finding nothing in it, 
and then crying with a stupid stare, ‘ No, you 
see, good folks, the devil of any deyil is bere!’ 
Then, again, when he returned to the stage, 
followed by an eager crowd, and in an impe- 
rious tone was ordered by his master to 
mount—to see the comical jump he gave, 
alighting half-upright, roaring with pretended 
pain, pressing his hip, declaring he had put 
out his collar-bone, crying to his master to 
come and cure it, receiving a kick, springing 
up, and making a somersault; thanking his 
muster kindly for making him well; yet, the 
moment his back was turned, mocking him 
with wry faces; answering the doctor, whom 
I should have thought extremely witty if 
Andrew had not been there, with jokes so 
opposite and whimsical, as never failed to 
produce roars of laughter. As it was the first 
scene of the kind that I had ever witnessed, 
so it was the most ecstatic. I think it by no 
means improbable that an ardent love of the 
dramatic art took root in my mind from the 
incidents of that day.” 


ABSURDITIES IN MEDICINE. 


The industrious nosologist Sauvages had 
Ailculated that there are about two thousand 
four hundred disorders to which the human 
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frame is liable, and for which it is our sacred 
duty to investigate every object in Nature that 
can alleviate them. At first, almost every 
thing was indiscriminately received, and then 
as arbitrarily rejected. Experience has at 
length enabled us to select from the vast far- 
rago those which really possess the repara- 
tive power, and to establish a system which 
is pretty universally recognized throughout 
all parts of the globe that have been illumi- 
nated by the torch of science. No longer does 
the talisman, the amulet, work upon a dis- 
ordered imagination. Charms, witchcraft, and 
astrology, have lost their influence ; and, al- 
though for a time some daring quackery ab- 
sorbs the public attention of the community, 
the scrutinizing vigilance of the medical world 
overwhelms it with the contempt it merits. 
The sponge that wiped the consecrated table 
of the pope is no longer superstitiously ven- 
erated as a healer of wounds, nor does a 
throng of unhealthy individuals surround the 
carriage of our king to obtain the royal touch, 
once thought to be a specific against scrofula. 
The progress of the materia medica is now 
less impeded by superstition, by credulity, ig- 
norance, impudence, false theory, avarice, and 
a blind obedience to the writings of the an- 
cients. . Still, however, much remains to be 
done, and diligent examination is necessary 
before we rashly receive into our pharmaco- 
peia substances whose effects upon the tissues 
of the human body are not thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Serenus Sammonicus, a very learned phy- 
sician, ordered that, for the relief of ague, the 
remedy should be applied to the head; and 
cures are said to have been thus effected. 
Such is the power of imagination. Dr. Sig- 
mond relates that a poor woman, having ap- 
plied to a physician for the cure of an affec- 
tion of the breast, he gave her a prescription 
which he directed should be applied to the 
breast. She returned at the end of a few 


days to offer her grateful thanks for the cure 
which he had effected; and, on making in- 
quiry as to the mode of action, he learned 
that his patient had very carefully tied the 
prescription round her neck ! 


CHARLATANISM. 


The origin“ of the word Charlatan is en- 
veloped in obscurity. Furetiere and Calepin 
say that it is derived from the Italian word 
Ceretano, from Ceretano, a town near Spolto, 
whence a band of impostors once sallied forth, 
marching under the banner of Hippocrates, 
and roving from town to town, selling drugs, 
and giving medical advice. Menge has it that 
Charlatan springs from Circulator. Other 
etymologists trace it to the Italian Cialare, to 
chatter ; hence Ciarlatan. The Romans called 
their quacks Agyrie, or Seplasiarii, from Se- 
plasium, the generic name of aromatic sub- 
stances. Seplasium was the place where they 
vended their drugs. An empiric was also 
called Planus and Circulator. 

Some of the stratagems resorted to by 
needy empirics to get into practice are very 
ingenious, and many a regular physician has 
been obliged to have recourse to similar arti- 
fices to procure employment. It is related of 
a Parisian physician that, on his first arrival 
in the capital, he was in the habit of sending 
his servant in a carriage about daybreak to 
rap at the doors of the principal mansions to 
inquire for bis master, as he was sent for to 
repair instantly to such and such a prince, who 
was dying. The drowsy porter naturally replied, 
with much ill-humor, that he “ knew nothing 
of his master.” ‘‘ What! did he not pass the 
night in this house?” replied the footman, 
apparently astonished. “No,” gruffly an- 
swered the Swiss; “ there’s nobody ill here.” 
“Then I must have mistaken the house. Is 
not this the hotel of the Duke of ——?” “ No. 
Go to the devil!” exclaimed the porter, clos- 
ing the ponderous gates. From this house 





alarming the whole neighborhood with his 
loud rap. Of course, nothing else was spoken 
of in the porter’s lodge, the grocer’s shop, 
and the servants’ hall for nine days. 

Another quack, upon his arrival in a 
town, announced himself by sending the bell- 
man round, offering fifty guineas reward for 
a poodle belonging to Doctor . Physician 
to His Majesty and the Royal Family, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, and Surgeon-General, who 
had put up at such-and-such an inn. Of course, 
the physician of a king, who could give fifty 
guineas for a lost dog, must be a man of pre- 
eminence in his profession. 

Another indigent physician, having com- 
plained of his ill-fortune to an ingenious friend, 
received the following advice: “The Café de 
la Régence is now in fashion : I play at chess 
every day at two o’clock, when a considera- 
ble crowd is assembled. Come there at the 
same hour; do not pretend to know me; call 
for a cup of coffee, and always pay the waiter 
his money in a rose-colored paper—leave the 
rest to me.” The doctor followed his advice; 
and his eccentric manners were soon observed 
—when his friend informed the persons around 
him that he was one of the ablest practition- 
ers in the land; that he had known him for 
upward of fifteen years, and that his cures 
were most marvellous—his extreme modesty 
alone having prevented him from giving pub- 
licity to his abilities. He further added: “I 
have long wished to become intimate with so 

at a man; but he is so absorbed in the 
study of his profession, that he scarcely ever 
enters into conversation with any one.” Ina 
short time the rose-color doctor was in exten- 
sive business. 

Many years ago, the jaw-breaking words 
Tetrachymagogon and Fellino Guffino Cardimo 
Cardimac Frames, were chalked all over Lon- 
don, as two miracle-working doctors. Men 
with such names must have some superior 
qualification, and numbers flocked to consult 
them, Another quack put up as an advertise- 
ment that he had just arrived in town, after 
having made the wonderful discovery of the 
green and red dragon, and the female fern- 
seed. This was sure to attract notice. An 
advertisement was handed about of a learned 
physician “ who had studied thirty years by 
candle-light for the good of his countrymen. 
He was, moreover, the seventh son of a sev- 
enth son, and was possessed of a wonderful 
cure for hernia, as both his father and grand- 
father had been ruptured.” This reminds one 
of the oculist in: Mouse Alley, in the Spec- 
tator who undertook to cure cataracts, in 
consequence of his having lost an eye in the 
imperial service. Dr. Case made a fortune by 
having the lines— 

‘* Within this place, lives Dr. Case," 


written in large characters upon his door. 

Among the empiric arts of gaining noto- 
riety, that by engraved portraits has led to 
some curious results. When a certain surgeon 
came to town to seek his fortune, he had his 
portrait engraved in large, handsome style, 
and offered the same to a print-seller to pub- 
lish. He demurred, as the original was un- 
known; but recommended the surgeon to 
leave his prints at the different print-shops 
“on sale or return.” The sudden appearance 
in the shop-windows of a large portrait of the 
great unknown led to the question, ‘‘ Who is 
this Mr. ?” The repeated inquiries laid 
the foundation of his fortune, and led to his 
living in good style for many years in Soho 
Square, and numbering royalty and nobility 
among his patients; but he outlived his pro- 
fessional reputation, and died in reduced cir- 
cumstances.—Doctors and Patients, by John 
Timbs. 


LOUISA MUHLBACH’S NEW HOUSE. 


“Louisa Mihlbach,” writes Dr. Max Ring | 
to the Vienna Presse, “‘is at length happy: 





his valet then proceeded from street to street, ; Ler fondest and longest wish has been ful- | 


filled—she has a house of her own! And 
what a pretty house it is! Not a palace, to 
be sure; on the contrary, only a two-story 
building, with ten rooms; but it looks so neat 
and tasteful outside, and its interior is so 
charmingly fitted up and decorated, that, 
when she celebrated its opening last night, in 
the presence of a circle of invited friends, 
they declared, with one accord, there is noth- 
ing like it in all Berlin. It is situated on 
Moltke Street, and the large lot upon which 
it is built is surrounded by a cast-iron railing 
of curious workmanship, which at a distance 
looks very much like one of those dense live 
hedges which are said to have grown around 
Dornweschen’s palace. In front of the house 
is a lawn dotted picturesquely with relics 
from Egypt and the Orient, which Louisa 
Miihlbach brought back with her from her 
last journey. The house itself is built entire- 
ly of iron; and, as the owner has always been 
very fond of very light rooms, the windows 
are unusually large, and the panes are all of 
the heaviest plate-glass. The house is painted 
dark brown, and the cornices, of light-colored 
terra-cotta, form a very pleasing contrast 
thereto. When you enter the front-door, a 
surprise is in store for you. The hall is nar- 
row, and on both sides hung with full-sized oil- 
paintings, which completely cover the walls. 
The rear wall is formed by a large mirror, 
in front of which two ever-lighted gas-lamps 
have been so arranged as to reflect the whole 
hall, so that, upon entering it, you believe your- 
self to bein a picture-gallery of endless length. 
On both sides, down-stairs, are Louisa Mihl- 
bach’s study and library. The study is sump- 
tuously furnished, for the authoress of ‘Jo- 
seph II.’ has always said she could work best 
when her surroundings were those of elegance 
and luxury. You might ransack all the fur- 
niture-stores of Berlin, and you would be un- 
able to find such curiously-shaped, yet irre- 
sistible, inviting sofas, easy-chairs, and ¢a- 
bourets, as you find in this study. I saw 
friend Spielhagen heaving a sigh as he stood 
last night before Louisa Mihlbach’s writing- 
desk, a model of elegant workmanship in 
rosewood, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, where 
she will henceforth be found hard at work, 
according to her invariable custom, for nine 
hours daily. There are a few exquisite copies 
of Meissonnier’s masterpieces on the walls. 
Meissonnier is her favorite painter, and she 
has often told me that no painting had ever 
made so singular an impression upon her as 
his famous ‘ Chess-Players.’ The library is 
large, and exceedingly valuable on account of 
the numerous autographs of eminent authors 
in volumes presented by them to Louisa 
Miihlbach. It contains also a precious col- 
lection of copper-plates left madame by 
her lamented husband, Theodor Mundt. The 
airy, spiral staircase leads to the upper 
rooms, two of which excited, last night, the 
unqualified admiration of the guests. One is 
a paradise of flowers and rare exotic plants 
arranged with consummate skill, and the 
other is filled with unique bird-cages full of 
canary-birds, linnets, and the like, for Louisa 
Miihlbach is a great friend of birds. The 
walls consist of mirrors, which produce a 
curious optical effect. 

“While we were admiring all this, and 
praising madame for her good taste, and 
congratulating her upon her good luck in 
being able to own such a homestead, she 
startled us greatly by telling us that the house, 
with all the furniture it contained, and the 
ground upon which it stood, had cost her but 
twelve thousand dollars. It seemed impossi- 
ble, and yet there can be no doubt that it is 
true. 

“Louisa Miihlbach, despite her great suc- 
cess as a novelist, is not rich. She is a very 
bad manager, and, although she knows how 
to obtain large copyrights from her publish- 
ers, she spends money lavishly—she has very 
expensive whims—is the most benevolent of 
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women—and then her ever-ready pen never 
causes her to want for any thing she wishes 
to have. Her books always sell well, and 
some of her recent productions have met with 
extraordinary success. 

“Last night she looked younger and hap- 
pier than I have seen her for years. She al- 
ways longed for a cosey house of her own, and 
now she has one exactly as she had pictured 
it to herself in her dreams.” 


BILLIARDS. 


There is no data upon which to form a re- 
liable account of the origin of billiards. Dr. 
Johnson gives reasons for believing that the 
game had its birth in England. Todd argues 
that billiards originated in France. Strutt, 
who is an excellent authority on “ Sports and 
Pastimes,” believes billiards to be merely the 
game of paille-maille transferred from the 

und to the table, and concerning which 
“ Cavendish ” gave an illustration in the first 
volume of my “entirely new series.” _ Bill- 
iards superseded shovel-board, In 1674 a bill- 
iard-table had six pockets. The bed of the 


table was made of oak, and the cushions were 
stuffed with “ fine flax or cotton.” Maces, not 
cues, were used, made of some weighty wood, 
and tipped with ivory. The peculiarity of the 

me consisted in the use of a small arch of 
vory called the “port.” (placed where the 
pyramid spot now stands), and of an ivory 


peg, or “ king,” placed at the opposite end 
of the table. Two balls were used, and the 

me played was the white-winning game 
ae pool), five up by daylight, three by 
candle-light. Beyond the “lives,” scores 
were counted appertaining to passing the 
port or to touching the king. “ French bill- 
iards,”” which was essentially single pool, was 
next introduced. ‘‘Carambole,” the precur- 
sor of billiards as now played in England, was 
the next advance in the game. “ Curiously 
enough, the French have of late years entirely 
discarded pockets, playing only cannons ; and 
what was formerly the French game, is now 
called the English game.” Up to 1810 the 
development of the game was very slow ; soon 
after this date the introduction of cue-play- 
ing, leathern tips and chalk, side-strokes, and 
improvements in tables, caused quite a revo- 
lution: in the science of billiards. A man 
named Bentley, proprietor of a billiard-room 
at Bath, discovered the side stroke ; and May, 
a billiard-table keeper, first popularized the 
_ When Cook became the champion 
player of England, he eclipsed all previous 
scores, making breaks of 417 (137 spots), 447 
(188 spots), 512 (167 spots, a cannon inter- 
vening), 531, and 752 (220 spots, two all- 
round breaks intervening). Next to Cook, 
Joseph Bennett has made the largest break 
on record—viz., 510 off the balls, including 
149 consecutive spots. At present Cook is 
champion, and for some time to come there 
is every reason to believe that the holder of 
the cup will be found in either Cook, Bennett, 
or Roberts, Jr., who are the three leading 
players of billiards. I gather these interest- 
ing notes from a new book on billiards, by 
Joseph Bennett, edited by “‘ Cavendish,” and 
published by De la Rue and Company. This 
work, for the first time, it seems to me, re- 
duces the game to a complete and comprehen- 
sive system. “Cavendish” has shown a re- 
markable capacity in other directions for har- 
monizing and working out general principles ; 
with the aid of a finished player, he has 
brought his theory of a systematic treatise to 
a practical issue. The new billiard-book 
must be a necessary companion to those who 
study the game scientifically — Genileman’s 
Magazine. 


MOORISH WOMEN. 


The Moors, unlike the Othellos of our 
childish fancy, are simply Arabs who live in 





towns and have intermarried with other races. 
They have the same straight features, oval 
faces, and clear, brown skins, only a good 
deal fairer than the nomad Arab. But their 
dress is different. They wear a turban or 
piece of white muslin wound round a little 
red shashea, or skull-cap, a jacket of bright- 
colored cloth, and two waistcoats, richly em- 
broidered, full trousers, bare legs, and large, 
loose shoes. The dress of their women out- 
of-doors is the haik of their Arab sisters; 
but,in-doors they wear a gauze chemise, with 
short sleeves, wide trousers, bare legs, and 
yellow babouches, or slippers. Their beautiful 
black hair is simply knotted behind the head, 
while a little velvet shashea, richly embroid- 
ered, is placed coquettishly on one side. A 
kind of vest of the same material is some- 
times added to define the shape; and all have 
beautiful jewels, fine pearls, emeralds or sap- 
phires, wretchedly set, and often pierced 
through the middle or strung on pack- 
thread; but still genuine precious stones. 
No Arab will wear a false stone, and for 
that reason they prefer that they should not 
match, as they always suspect the regularity 
of our English jewels. As to their position 
with regard to the other sex, it is no better 
than that of the Arabs. They are utterly 
uneducated, and the rich and those of high 
rank never leave their own houses. We went 
to see one of them, the Princess , who 
had a little girl of five, who was fiancée to a 
little boy-cousin of six, the most sulky im- 
personation I ever saw of a small Moor. 
This lady told us that formerly she had been 
allowed by her husband to go on the terrace 
of her house, but that now it had been glazed 
over. She had never seen any of her own 
relations since she was a little child, and 
never went beyond those four walls. If the 
parents are poor, the advent of a girl is 
looked upon as a positive misfortune by both 
Arabs and Moors. When a boy comes into 
the world, the wife is presented with a beau- 
tiful circular brooch to fusten her haik ; but 
blows and a curse are her only reward for 
producing one of the other sex. Madame 
Luce and the Sisters of Charity are striving 
to raise these poor little things from this 
miserable position, and, by teaching them 
needlework and embroidery, to enable them 
to get situations in better-class houses. One 
of these children was a servant in the prin- 
cess’s household which I have just men- 
tioned, and a more faultlessly beautiful face 
I never saw, with soft, almond-shaped eyes 
and the most winning smile. But, alas! for 
her, poor child, should her master cast his 
eyes upon her beauty !—Lady Herbert's “ Al- 
geria.” 


“THE BLIND BOY.” 


“The Blind Boy” is a poem by Thomas 
Enon Hake, published in England, with oth- 
ers, under the title of “ Parables and Tales,” 
which the Atheneum comments upon as fol- 
lows: 


We have in this case a poem which, by 
combining deep and sympathetic truth of idea 
with faithful and minute exposition, especially 
deserves to live. The tale is equally simple 
and affecting. The blind boy has a loving 
sister, who identifies herself with all his wants 
and interests. She is especially his minister 
in bringing before him those scenes of natural 
beauty which he is unable otherwise to enjoy: 

“ She tells him how the mountains swell, 
How rocks and forests touch the skies ; 
He tells her how the shadows dwell 
In purple dimnees on bis eyes, 
Whose tremulous orbs the while he lifts, 
As round his smile their spirit drifts. 


So, half in play, the sieter tries 
To find his soul within her eyes. 





“ His hand in hers, she walks along 
And leads him to the river’s brink ; 
She stays to hear the water's song, 
Closing her eyes with him to think. 
His ear more wat than her own, 
Caught up the ocean's distant moan. 


“* The river’s flow ie bright and clear,’ 

The blind boy said, ‘ and, were it dark, 
We should no less ite music hear: 

Sings not at eventide the lark? 
Still when the epee pause, they fade 
Upon my spirit like a shade.’ ” 

The whole of this is very touching in all 
that relates to the pure affection described, 
while the study of blindness’ is not only ac- 
curate, but subtle. There, moreover, is a 
touch of tender truth beyond the reach of art 
in the notion of the sister shutting her eyes 
that she may sympathetically realize the pri- 
vation of the brother. An ardent love of Na- 
ture, human and external, and a conscientious 
desire to present the traits of both, run 
through this pathetic idyl. The three stanzas 
that follow are remarkable even amid much 
that is excellent : 

“ A while he pauses ; as he stops, 
Her little hand the sister moves, 
And pebbles on the water drops, 
As it runs up the sendy grooves, 
Or to her ear a shell applies, . 
With parted lips and dreaming eyes. 
_— ago 's oot he, with = pm 
* The sea-gull’s scream and flapping wings. 
Before the wind it flies to land, S 
And omens of a tempest brings.’ 
She tells him how the sea-bird pale 
Whirls wildly on the coming gale. 
“* And is the seaalone? Even now 
I hear faint mutterings.’ ‘’Tis the waves.’ 
* It seems a murmur sweeping low, 
And hurrying through the distant caves, 
I hear again that smothered tone 
As if the sea were not alone.’” 


MARRYAT AND LEVER. 


Close upon a quarter of a century has 
passed since Marryat died; more than a 
quarter of a century passed since the first 
of Lever’s novels appeared, and the books of 
each writer continue to hold their own: more 
than this, those who read these books first 
as boys, can turn to them again, now that 
they are men of middle age, with all the zest 
and pleasure that attended their first perusal. 
This one simple fact is the highest test of 
truth to Nature and fidelity to life to which a 
writer of fiction can be submitted. In his 
“Diary in America,” Marryat tells the follow- 
ing charming story: “I made this morning a 
purchase at a store, which an intelligent little 
boy brought home for me. As he walked by 
my side, he amused me very much by putting 
the following questions: ‘ Pray, captain, has 
Mr. Easy left the King of England’s service ?’ 
‘I think he has,’ replied I; ‘if you recollect, 
he married and went on shore.’ ‘ Have you 
seen Mr. Japhet lately ?’ was the next query. 
‘Not very lately,’ replied I; ‘the last time I 
saw him was at the publisher’s.’ The little 
fellow went away perfectly satisfied that they 
were both alive and well.” Such a power as 
these questions of the small American im- 
plies, is a heavy responsibility for the author 
who possesses it; and no author could have 
exercised it with an effect more uniformly 
beneficent than Marryat, and, it may be 
added, Lever. The tone and temper of 
Marryat’s novels are those with which English 
parents would like to see their sons imbued— 
the lessons embedded in the midst of all their 
pleasantry are those which every lad must 
learn by heart, who would steer a straight 
course through life—lessons of constancy to 
purpose, loyalty to duty, loyalty to friends. 
And the same thing is true of Lever. Is the 
devil to have all the good tunes to himself? 
Is virtue to be perpetually condemned to wear 
the mien of dulness ? Marryat and Lever are, 
above all things, national writers, and of two 
national writers such a boast as this is a 
mighty one to be able to make. — 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HERE is little the Constitution of the 
United States cannot be made to in- 
clude or exclude, provided the investigator is 
sufficiently skilful. The Report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the International 
Copyright question exhibits how far acute 
minds may go when there is a sufficient mo- 
tive to stimulate their ingenuity. These gen- 
tlemen doubt the power of Congress to grant 
international copyright, because the sole pro- 
vision of the Constitution giving authority in 
the matter declares that Congress shall have 
power “to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts by securing, for limited 
times, to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discov- 
eries.” In this clause they discover no 
authority for extending copyright to foreign 
writers. But neither can there be found in 
the clause authority for the present national 
copyright law, which grants protection to 
works of imagination and productions of 
art, neither of which, by any stretch of lan- 
guage, can be included under science or the 
useful arts. If Senator Morrell, to whom we 
are principally indebted for this report, were 
a strict constructionist, we might find in his 
political career explanation and justification 
of his present attitude. But for the most 
conspicuous advocate of a protective tariff, 
whose policy a large class of people can find 
no authority for in the Constitution, to sud- 
denly fall back «pon exact and literal inter- 
pretation, only shows that the senator’s wish- 
es were father to the argument. Had he 
really desired to find sanetion in the Consti- 
tution for the needed measure, he might have 
discovered it in that clause which gives Con- 
gress permission to “ regulate commerce with 
foreign nations.’’ Inasmuch as international 
copyright simply establishes right in property, 
and provides for its interchange, it may read- 
ily be included under this clause ; or, if this 
would not do, the clause which authorizes 
Congress to provide for the “ general welfare 
of the United States ” could be understood to 
permit treaties or laws calculated to advance 
the interests of native authors, and promote 
the progress of science and the development 
of national literature. If it were a project to 
subsidize a new steamship company, impose 
some new tax for the benefit of a few mo- 
nopolists, give the public lands and public 
funds to some clamorous railroad company, 
or to facilitate the operation of members in 
the stock of a new Crédit Mobilier, the con- 
gressional committee would never have been 
troubled to find constitutional permission to 
do so. The will is all. 

But it is claimed that international copy- 
right would enhance the price of books, and 
in this we should be doing an injury to our 
own people for the sake of foreign writers. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that giving 
this right to foreign authors would have an 





appreciable effect on the price of a very few 
books, leaving newspapers, periodicals, school- 
books, and all productions by American au- 
thors, exactly as they are now. In some few 
instances the price would be slightly increased. 
The customary price given to authors is ten 
per cent. on the retail prices; this price is 
now not only given to American authors, but 
in many cases voluntarily yielded to the Eng- 
lish or Continental writer. If made compul- 
sory, it would extend to only a few additional 
publications. Senator Morrell’s report parades 
several tables, intending to show the difference 
between prices of copyrighted and uncopy- 
righted books. These tables are elaborate 
attempts to mislead the public; they are 
“cooked ” to suit the purposes of those who 
oppose the measure; they are flagrantly false 
in spirit and sometimes in letter. They quote, 
for instance, Spencer’s “Psychology” as at 
four dollars gold in the English market, and 
the American reprint as two dollars and a 
half. But voluntary copyright is paid upon 
the reprint ; this work, hence, stands exactly 
where it would if international law protected 
it. The difference in price is due solely to 
difference of style. The English like large 
and handsomely-printed volumes; the Ameri- 
cans demand issues in cheaper style. In 
obedience to the American need, Spencer’s 
works are issued here at a lower price than 
in England. The same tables quote English 
novels at eight dollars in gold, our reprints 
fifty cents currency. 
perversion of facts. 
ume novels, which sell at thirty-one shillings 
sixpence, are not designed for popular circu- 
lation; they are handsome, high-priced works, 
intended almost solely for circulating libraries. 
Copyright does not determine these differences 
in price; style and method of distribution are 
the controlling factors. We have said in these 
pages before, and we emphatically repeat it, 
that, where method of distribution, style of get- 
up, and other conditions, are equal, eopyright 
makes no or at best a very small advance in 
price. There are few reprints lower in price 
than many copyright books, issued in the same 
style, and designed for the same popular circu- 
lation. It is simply a cheat to compare lux- 
urious and elegant high-priced books of Eng- 
lish manufacture with cheaply-made, paper- 
covered reprints of the same works at low 
price, and attribute the difference to copy- 
right. 

But, if cheap literature is the demand of 
the public, it is in the power of Congress to 
grant it. Let them remove or lower the tax 
on imported paper. The imposts on printing- 
paper add to the cost of our entire literature ; 
they increase the price of the newspaper and 
the periodical, these luxuries of the poor 
man, and tax him even in the spelling-book 
with which he essays to educate his child— 
and this tax, which reaches to every house- 
hold, burdens education, obstructs the diffu- 
sion of intelligence, and handicaps learning, 
is enforced for the benefit of 2 few hundred 





This is an abominable | 
The English three-vol- | 





mill-owners. And yet senators, when asked 
to give us a law which, as we shall presently 
show, is needed in the interests of literature 
and science, have the audacity to tell us that 
it cannot be done, because the price of a few 
books may be enhanced thereby. 

So far, we have not discussed the question 
of morality in this matter. Our attitude be- 
fore the world, in refusing justice to the for- 
eigner, is a disgrace which honorable men 
feel keenly. But let us heed, for the present, 
only the practical aspects of the question. 
International copyright is imperatively needed 
in behalf of American literature, for the course 
we have pursued has tended to paralyze na- 
tive investigation and check the development 
of a national literature. The fact that our 
own writers have to compete with writers 
whose productions can be obtained for noth- 
ing, and that they have been excluded, in 
consequence of there being no international 
arrangement, from the markets of Europe, has 
had a disastrous effect on our literature. The 
genius of the country prefers the rewards of — 
commerce, the profits of the law, the security 
of trade or the professions, to the uncertain 
and ill-rewarded paths of literature. There 
was a time when it was asked in England, 
“Who reads an American book?” As mat- 
ters stand, we may soon expect the world to 
ask, “ Who writes an American book?” Ab- 
solutely, there is not so notable a group of 
authors in America now as there was fifty 
years ago. Then the romances of Cooper, 
the sketches of Irving, the novels of Paulding, 
the poems of Drake, gave brilliant promise 
for American letters; and, later, the genius 
of Longfellow, of Lowell, of Hawthorne, of 
Poe, of Whittier, of Prescott, of Willis, and 
of many others, justified the expectations in- 
dulged in at the early dawn of our literature, 
But who comes now to fill the places of these 
worthies ? Who are to succeed them? What 
new names rise on the horizon? The national 
activity is drafted into politics, the national 
genius into law and medicine, and literature 
is almost without its disciples. The govern- 
ment, which aims to foster every practical 
interest, scarcely recognizes right of property 
in thought and imagination at all, while by 
its policy it has made us literary paupers. It 
is not simply necessary for a people to have 
cheap literature; they should also have a lit- 
erature that reflects their genius, that corre- 
sponds with their life, that implants ideas 
connected with their best development, and 
strengthens intellectual growth in those di- 
rections favorable to national character. Are 
we making the American people wiser, are we 
instructing them rightly, are we promoting 
the growth of American sentiment, by substi- 
tuting foreign literature, because it is or may 
be cheaper, in place of a robust and whole- 
some literature whose spirit and purpose and 
inspiration are American? Assuming that 
international copyright would advance prices 
of foreign books, would we be losers if there- 
by we came to read home productions more, 
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and so help to develop American genius? At 
the present moment, literature is almost the 
last profession men think of entering; and this 
arises from the fact that its rewards are less 
than those of almost any other pursuit. All 
the literary class ask of government is to pass 
those reciprocal international laws whereby 
writers would be secured from injurious com- 
petition at home, and have the markets of 
Europe wherein to offer their wares. And 
this much is imperatively due to our litera- 
ture, which has been crushed under the vol- 
ume of foreign production. If no other rea- 
son exists why we should have international 
copyright—-if no sense of justice and no re- 
gard for right animates us—at least let us give 
American literary genius equal opportunity 
with other forms of labor to earn its just 
reward. 


—— It is but little over six months since 
the Scottish Kirk had to mourn the genial, 
eloquent, and broad-spirited Norman McLeod, 

its leading divine and most popular preacher; 
"and now the Free Kirk is called upon to de- 
plore a similar loss. Dr. Guthrie was one 
of those sterling, strong-minded, and strong- 
hearted, rugged men, who are rare in these 
modern days, and who have inherited the 
courage and force of Knox and his coadju- 
tors. His stalwart frame and leonine head, 
his broad Scotch brogue, and his clear, ring- 
ing voice, his nervous force of manner and 
diction, his quaint illustration and sledge- 
hammer logic, impressed those who heard 
him in his High-Street pulpit in a manner 
never to be forgotten. Dr. Guthrie was born 
with the century, the son of a Forfarshire 
banker. Destined from the first for the min- 
istry of the Scottish Established Church, he 
entered Edinburgh University, from which 
he graduated with honors, being licensed to 
preach soon after completing the course. A 
singular and humane fancy seized him to add 
to his theological studies that of medicine, in 
order that he might heal the physical as well 
as the spiritual distempers of his future pa- 
rishioners. With this end in view, he repaired 
to Paris and attended a course of medical 
lectures. For some time after his return to 
Scotland, he assisted his father in the Forfar 
banking-house; and, finally, at the age of 
thirty, was duly ordained minister of the 
little parish of Arbirlot, not far from his 
birthplace. His success as a pulpit orator 
was immediate, and the fame of his heart- 
stirring, sonorous exhortations, which had in 
them something novel for their rugged in- 
tensity, soon spread through the Kirk, and 
reached the capital. Guthrie speedily trans- 
ferred his labors to the Old Greyfriar’s colle- 
giate church at Edinburgh, which recalls so 
many historic memories, and easily assumed 
the place of the foremost of Scottish church 
He won the affection of the vener- 
able Chalmers, with whose liberal and inde- 


orators, 


pendent views of churoh polity he enthusias- 
tically sympathized. Greyfriar’s did not afford 





the scope desired for his energetic ministra- 
tions ; and a new parish was founded, and St. 
John’s erected, and he assumed its pastorship 
in 1840. Now, the ecclesiastical storm was 
brewing which was to result in the famous 
schism among the Scottish Presbyterians, 
and which divided between two polities the 
oldest Scottish families and the leading 
spirits of the Establishment. Guthrie en- 
tered hotly into the non -intrusion contro- 
versy, and, finally, with such men as Chal- 
mers, Candish, and Cunningham, seceded 
from the State, and founded the Free Kirk. 
Ever since then, Guthrie has been the patri- 
arch and guide of this organization, and 
probably no influence has done so much to 
build it up as his Titan energy and torrent- 
like eloquence. Guthrie must stand as a 
grand figure in Scottish ecclesiastical history. 
He might be called the Carlyle of the pulpit, 
so eccentrically and picturesquely powerful 
was his diction, so impatient and headlong 
was his earnestness to find the truth beneath 
the shams, and lead others to it, so distinct 
and individual were the traits of his character. 
Both were inspired Puritans, with all the en- 
ergy, sense of duty, and bold utterance of the 
Puritan age. Guthrie was the pulpit orator 
of the people, and was wholly unlike McLeod, 
who was suave, courtier-like, polished, schol- 
arly; the first was a reformer and an enthu- 
siast, the last content to move quietly along 
with what Macaulay calls the “decent splen- 
dor of the State Church.” By the death 
of McLeod, Good Words lost a painstaking 
editor, who did much to give it a brilliant 
success; while the Sunday Magazine will se- 
riously feel the absence of Dr. Guthrie’s 
energetic codperation and vigorous pen. 


It would be well worth the while -of 
the French Government to appoint a com- 
mission, composed of the ablest physicians, 
lawyers, and men of science, they could find, 
to inquire the why and the wherefore of 
young Frenchmen resorting to suicide when 
crossed in love, while Anglo-Saxons and 
Teutons, of the same amatory period of life, 
seem, for the most part, agreed with Thack- 
eray, that, “from the loss of a tooth to that 
of a mistress,” there is no calamity through 
which men may not pull if they will only 
have patience. A case has just occurred at 
Marseilles, which is remarkable, inasmuch as 
it does seem to have provoked some sort of 
speculation as to primary cause. The son of 
one of the leading members of the stock- 
exchange of that great commercia] entrepdt 
contrived to entangle himself in a connection 
with a girl of very undesirable character, 
with whom the foolish youth of eighteen 
summers had resolved to elope. His mother, 
however, had somehow discovered his plans. 
She met the pair at the railway just as her 
son was stepping into the train, and, after a 
painful scene, he was compelled to return 
with her. The result was, that he entered 
the room where his sisters were sitting, drew 





a pistol from his pocket, and promptly put 
an end to himself. His family appear to have 
been not only wealthy, but very highly re- 
spected, and the affair has created wide-spread 
emotion. Some people, assuming that the 
youth had been educated by laymen at a god- 
less lycée, began to attribute his miserable 
career to the disastrous influence of such an 
institution. Unfortunately, however, for those 
who would thus explain the matter, the youth 
happened to have been educated at a school 
kept by Dominican friars, and had scarcely 
been a year emancipated from that institu- 
tion. The decadence of French officers, mor- 
ally and physically, has been ascribed, by 
those fully competent to speak authoritative- 
ly on the point, to their addiction to that most 
pernicious of stimulants, absinthe. No doubt 
this had a bearing on it, but we are disposed, 
knowing something of French schools, to at- 
tribute most of the evil to the system pur- 
sued in those seminaries. French youths 
have no liberty until they leave school. They 
are watched, guided, attended to, and thus 
have no opportunity of acquiring the same 
self-reliance, self-control, and, we may add 
(for it is incidental to these), common-sense, 
which is acquired in the school-life of boys in 
other countries. When the young Frenchman 
is released from leading-strings at seventeen 
or eighteen, he is an ungoverned child rather 
than a young man, and acts accordingly with 
the folly of the former. 





MINOR MENTION. 


Another monument of historic 
London is doomed. No one who has ever set 
foot in Trafalgar Square is unfamiliar with 
the vast, plain, and somewhat forbidding 
structure which has long been the town-resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Northumberland, and 
which, before their day, was occupied by the 
Howards of Suffolk and the Howards of 
Northampton. Northumberland House faces 
the square, and stands very nearly opposite 
where Charing Cross used to be; it is im- 
posing in size, though not in ornamentation, 
giving the impression of spacious interior 
apartments, and of that proud seclusion which 
the old nobility delight to manifest in the 
very structure of their mansions. The most 
conspicuous object connected with the edifice, 
which is nearly three centuries old, is the 
enormous Northumberland lion which sur- 
mounts it, with his mane apparently ruffled 
by the breeze, and his long, tufted tail swing- 
ing defiantly in the air. This is conspicuous 
for a considerable distance, and serves as @ 
guide to Trafalgar Square from the surround- 
ing quarters. The edifice is built in a quad- 
rangular shape, and behind it are extensive 
gardens, which, a century ago, reached down 
to the banks of the Thames, but have since 
been curtailed, and the lower part sold off 
and built up. It has been resolved to con- 
struct a new, wide boulevard from where 
Charing Cross stood to the new Thames em- 
bankment ; and, to this end, Northumberland 
House has been purchased from the duke for 
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about two and a half million dollars, and is to 
be straightway removed, to make way for the 
new thoroughfare. The loss to London anti- 
quities will be more serious than that to the 
nobleman, who thus receives a large fortune 
for one of his many ancestral mansions. When 
Northumberland House was built by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, in the second 
year of James I.’s reign, Charing Cross and 
the Strand were fashionable localities, the resi- 
dences of bishops, nobles, and ambassadors ; 
and, even in the time of Charles IL., it was still 
an aristocratic quarter. Now the mansion is 
quite surrounded by trade and offices, and is 
wholly isolated from aristocratic neighbor- 
hoods. Northumberland House was the scene 
of the romantic life of the three-times-married 
Lady Elizabeth Percy, and its chief historic 
significance is derived from the fact that, 
within its walls, General Monk plotted with 
Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, the 
restoration of the “ merry monarch.” 

The doctrine of innate depravity 
must certainly be wrong. Or, if true, then 
men of the editorial profession are of excep- 
tional merit. There is not an instance on 
record, so far as we know, of an editor slay- 
ing a troublesome contributor; and, in view 
of the torment and the temptation, what bet- 
ter evidence could there be of man’s naturally 
submissive, patient, enduring, peaceful, and 
virtuous disposition ? The iron-clad torment- 
ors who besiege the editorial sanctums are 
of many kinds: some complaisant with sweet 
phrases, until the unfavorable decision comes, 
and who then turn with fury to denounce, or, 
with bitter irony, to scorn; others, who can- 
not take or understand a negative answer, 
but who argue and return to argue again; 
others, whose gift of talk leads them into 
endless discussions and explanations, who 
preface long papers with reading long letters, 
and who elaborately explain what everybody 
else says about their effusions ; others, who per- 
sist in writing about every thing no one wants 
to read about, who measure the universe by 
their idiosyncrasies, and who are determined 
to convert the editor to their own thinking; 
then there are others who are impecunious, 
and are astonished with a Christian astonish- 
ment, because editors do not purchase articles 
on charitable grounds ; others, who want ad- 
vice, instruction, the editor’s revisions, and 
suggestions ; others, whose industry is inter- 
minable, and who come every day with hand- 
fuls of dreadful effusions — but the list is 
endless. The weariness and the agony are 
almost unendurable, and yet when did the 
sorely-tried and much-tempted editor ever 
make a desperate bid for peace with pistol or 
dagger? Really, the world is not a wicked 
one, after all. 

The London Saturday Review, in 
commenting upon the Crédit-Mobilier scan- 
dal, says: “In the rural districts of the more 
settled States it would probably be impossible 
to buy a vote at an election, even if the great 
number of the electors were not in itself suf- 
ficient to prevent direct bribery. The ma- 
jority of the electors are personally honest, 
and, on the average, they are probably better 
educated than the population of England, or 
of any other European country, except North- 
ern Germany. Their fault is, that, having no 





upper class to lead them, they are indifferent 
to character and station in their choice of 
legislators; and it is their misfortune that 
they are helpless in the hands of professional 
managers of elections.” Very far, indeed, it 
may be claimed, are our people of the rural 
districts from being “ indifferent to character 
and station ;” but a certain aristocratic argu- 
ment could be maintained in the fact that, 
having no examples and guides in an upper 
class educated for centuries in principles of 
honor, and pledged by family position to up- 
right conduct, they are prone to accept any 
smooth-tongued, plausible talker who may put 
on the semblance of honesty. 

A romantic story comes from Eu- 
rope to the effect that a Frenchman, formerly 
a lawyer in the south of France, is now seek- 
ing recognition from the Governments of 
President Thiers and of England, of his 
claims as King of Araucania and of Pata- 
gonia. About fifteen years ago, this ambi- 
tious son of Gaul went out to Araucania, in 
the southern part of South America, in search 
of adventure. He found the Indian tribes 
quarrelling among themselves, and, instead 
of encouraging their strife, as many white 
Christians would have done, he enacted the 
part of the peace-maker, and persuaded the 
chiefs to bury the hatchet. Out of gratitude 
for his efforts in their behalf, they made him 
their king, and the wandering Frenchman 
found himself monarch of all he surveyed. 
Under the title of Orelie-Antoine I., he has 
ruled for several years past over about two 
million souls, in a territory four times the 
size of France, and may be said to have firm- 
ly established his dynasty. He has named 
his kingdom Nouvelle France, and has en- 
deavored to civilize his subjects, and to 
bring them within the pale of Christianity. 
He is now in Paris, negotiating with the 
republican government, and, while there is 
some doubt of the propriety of France as- 
sisting in the establishment of a new mon- 
archy in South America, while endeavoring 
to consolidate popular government at home, 
it is probable that a consul will be sent to 
reside at the port of Araucania, on the Pa- 
cific coast, which is the capital of his majes- 
ty’s realm. The king describes his country 


as abounding in mineral wealth, and rich in, 


flocks and herds, and he avows his intention 
of building roads, establishing schools, and 
otherwise endowing his subjects with the 
blessings of civilization. His only drawback 
is the antagonism of his neighbors. The 
republic of Chili claims all that part of Pata- 
gonia lying west of the Andes, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic all on the east. Neith- 
er, however, has been able to establish its 
asserted rights. The Araucanians, whose 
country lies directly south of Chili, on the 
Pacific coast, are a warlike race, who were 
never subdued by the Spaniards. If they 
maintained their independence while in their 
savage state, it is probable that they will 
continue to do so after Orelie- Antoine I. 
has introduced discipline and breech-loaders 
among them. 

If the conversion of the lower part 
of Fifth Avenue into business places, now 
rapidly going on, be continued with the artis- 
tic and inventive taste exhibited at the begin- 








ning, we shall in time have a very elegant 
shopping-ground. But, in order to secure 
this end, a little unity of plan and concert of 
action among property-holders are necessary. 
Already an ugly, white-painted iron structure 
has been obtruded upon the street, and, if 
this example is followed, Fifth Avenue will 
soon exhibit the flat surfaces, the glaring 
whites, the inelegant and tasteless character 
that mark our other avenues of “palatial 
warehouses.” Just below Twenty-Third Street, 
however, we get a glimpse of what charming 
effects may be secured if a discreet and yet 
imaginative genius may come to superintend 
the conversion. Here we have hanging-bal- 
conies, roofs of unique and graceful patterns, 
and touches of color that give a new life and 
beauty to the street. If we can prevent archi- 
tects building three-story roofs on the houses 
designed for business, exclude iron, except in 
light and ornamental styles, keep away the 
warehouse -pattern altogether, retain some 
sort of unity in the sky-line, prevent sharp 
contrasts of color and design, Fifth Avenue 
could be made one of the brightest, most 
picturesque, and charming shopping-streets 
in the country—and this is not so difficult as 
might be supposed, if we may derive a hope 
from the attempts already made. 

In regard to Mr. Spencer’s article, 
“ Tyndall’s Good-by,” in this number of the 
JOURNAL, a supplementary word or two in 
explanation may be added. Professor Tyn- 
dall’s lecturing tour was a brilliant success, 
but the great disproportion in the returns as 
compared with those of Mr. Dickens’s read- 
ings, may be in part accounted for by the dif- 
ference of expense. Mr. Dickens read alone, 
requiring neither assistants nor apparatus, 
On the other hand, Professor Tyndall brought 
with him, in addition to cumbersome and 
costly apparatus, two assistants, who were, 
of course, to be paid and maintained during 
their sojourn here. Then, the professor al- 
ways required the possession of his hall two 
days for each lecture, while Dickens was 
obliged to hire his only one. One day the 
professor set up his apparatus and rehearsed 
his lecture; the evening of the next day he 
gave the entertainment. The receipts of 
Dickens were always greater than those of 
Professor Tyndall; but the comparison with 
Jefferson’s profits as Rip Van Winkle gives 
another result. No actor in the history of 
the stage ever received the amount per night 
Professor Tyndall did for his lectures; and, 
if he were to repeat them as frequently as 
Mr. Jefferson has Rip Van Winkle, he would 
probably be able to show as large if not a 
larger net profit. 

An ingenious Briton, taking pity 
on the poor miner, who is now debarred from 
the luxury of his pipe when in the bowels of 
the earth, on account of the danger of gas- 
explosions, proposes to furnish mines with 
tobacco-smoke in the same way that water 
and gas are supplied to modern houses. The 
tobacco is to be burned, according to his 
plan, in large jars, at or near the pit’s mouth, 
above-ground, and the smoke is to be cun- 
veyed thence in India-rubber tubes into the 
mine, where the workmen can inhale it at 
will, without danger from fire. The news- 
paper that gives this interesting information 
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naively adds that “ the approval of the miners 
has not been assured for this singular plan.” 
We can readily believe that, for the miner 
appreciates the comfort to be derived from a 
pipe, while it is doubtful if the originator of 
this proposition ever had one in his mouth. 
If he were a smoker, he would know the dif- 
ference between inhaling dead smoke from a 
long tube and drawing it warm and fresh from 
a pipe, with its glowing bowl close at hand. 
Amid the innumerable sugges- 
tions which are going ‘to reform all the 
conditions of life, comes one in the name 
of humanity and charity and good - feeling, 
which proposes that persons dying of incur- 
able diseases should be mercifully put out of 
the way—by authority, of course. When the 
doctor certifies that the invalid cannot live, 
and the clergyman is summoned to see the 
thing is righteously done, then the life of the 
given-over wretch is to be quietly ended by 
laudanum or some painless drug. Here is a 
swift means of ending troublesome sick-beds, 
and relieving the household of its worn-out, 
enfeebled members. “ Why,” say the advocates 
of this measure, “ should we be more humane 
to a dog, or a horse, than to a human being? 
We permit a friend to linger on in incurable 
pain, but we kindly terminate the agony of a 
brute!” Well, the world is doubtless getting 


too busy and too fast for tiresome sicknesses, | 


and something of the old Spartan spirit is 
necessary in our new civilization. The weak, 
the worn, the sickly, the aged, must have a 
helping hand in the last stage of their jour- 
ney—all out of kindness. But let us, if we 
carry out the notion, extend it so as to in- 
clude all the unhappy folk weary of life, but 
who doubt the morality of self-inflicted death. 
Let'a court be established, before which may 
come the wretched of all classes; and, upon 
due statement of their misery, receive legal 
permission to die. Would the office of the 
judge be a sinecure ? 

The different views entertained by 
the cis- and trans-Atlantic magisterial mind 
on the question of cruelty to animals, has 
recently been remarkably illustrated. A few 
days ago, say the journals, “a man named 
Maher pleaded guilty, before the Court of 
Special Sessions, to the charge of working a 
poor old horse before a dirt-cart in a crippled 
condition. The officer of Mr. Bergh’s staff 
who made the complaint testified that the 
animal was suffering from a fractured hip, 
was spavined in both hind-legs, had a fester- 
ing sore on one hip, was blind in both eyes, 
sprung and knuckled in fore-legs. The animal 
was vainly struggling to draw a cart loaded 
with dirt. When arrested, Maher laughed, 
and said he wanted two days’ more work out 
of the nag, and then he had intended to send 
him to the bone-yard. After listening to the 
evidence, the court, consisting of Messrs. 
Shandly, Ledwith, and Hogan, fined the of- 
fender the enormous sum of one dollar. Al- 
most every one in the crowded court-room 
-aughed at hearing the decision.” On the 
other hand, the English papers tell us how 
a farm-bailiff, near Croydon, in Surrey, hav- 
ing beaten an exhausted horse with revoiting 
brutality, in the opinion of the court, it re- 
fused to fine, but sentenced him, on each 
count, to six weeks’ imprisonment, with hard 








labor. For our own part, if there be any 
truth in the doctrine of metempsychosis, we 
do most sincerely hope that it will fall to the 
lot of Messrs. Shandly, Ledwith, and Hogan 
—a precious triumvirate—and their protegé, 
Mr. Maher, to drag dirt-carts about this city 
when their hips are fractured and festering 
with sores, their hind-legs spavined, and they 
are blind in both eyes; and may a Maher— 
worthy scion of his stock—larrup their flanks 
with the vigor of his forefather ! 





Viterary Hotes. 


_—— days when the judgment of an English 
review was omnipotent among American 
readers have fortunately passed away. Years 
have taught us wisdom, and we no longer re- 
ject the decision of our own intelligence to 


bow before some supercilious shallowness’ 


merely because it is covered by the polished 
periods of the Spectator, or to sink into despair 
under the carelessly-wielded and monotonous 
lash of the Saturday Review. As a man who 
bas tried his strength and brain against actual 
problems of some worth to the world changes 
his opinion of the omniscience of the learned 
schoolmaster of his boyish days, so we have 
found those ostentatiously-wise instructors of 
our youth, the British reviewers, wofully fail- 
ing to retain their power over our maturity. 
We are moved to laughter, and sometimes to 
amazement, as they tell us of our institutions, 
our society, our language, and point out the 
books that best describe and intetpret our 
national life. They no longer rouse us to 
anger, as the immature, undeveloped Ameri- 
can was roused when Dickens wrote the 
“* Notes,”’ that held so little injustice then, 
and would hold so much if written now. We 
are very apathetic; but sometimes we cannot 
help smiling, and sometimes we are saddened 
and disgusted. Wesmile, for instance, because 
there is something irresistible in the Saturday 
Review's grave reproof to the Nation for speak- 
ing of commencement addresses—something 
peculiarly comic in the mighty irony with which 
it ‘* supposes the Nation means beginnings,” 
and wonders at its pretentious Latinisms. We 
are saddened when we see, as we do too often, 
an apparently determined attempt to retain and 
perpetuate the old, narrow habit of thought— 
the old ridiculous and puerile spirit of bitter 
contention in literary matters, between two 
nations who, in literature at least, are one. 

e are disgusted when we find a great part 
of a kindred people—with high intellectual 
culture, generally broad and practical knowl- 
edge, and the greatest enterprise—willing and 
apparently half anxious to remain in deliberate 
ignorance of all that concerns the higher life 
and the progress of a nation bound to them by 
the closest ties. We are not talking the cant 
of after-dinner speeches, or political clap-trap. 
What we have said applies to something utterly 
independent of politics—to the very thought 
and mind of the nations, and their judgment 
of each other as peoples, not as governments. 
—But our few words have been called forth by 
a recent specimen of criticism that must al- 
ready have brought this persistent English 
ignorance of us forcibly to the notice of every 
American reader. We mean the reception 
given in England to the recently-published 
book called ‘‘Never Again.” We have said 
litéle of this novel, and we do not intend to 
speak of it here at greater length. Every one 
who has toiled through its weary pages, and 
has made the acquaintance of its laboriously- 





described vulgarians, labelled “‘ society,” can 
understand, if he cannot share, a certain.feeling 
of pity for the author, and a philanthropic de- 
sire to carry him some day and present him to 
one of those characters who have not hitherto 
existed for him in America—a lady, perhaps, 
or even a gentleman. It is a pity that a writer 
should live all his life in ignorance of these two 
types; something might be done with them in 
his next novel. ‘‘ Never Again” has been re- 
ceived in England with such manifestations of 
delight as have not for years attended the ap- 
pearance of an American book. ‘“‘ Here, at 
last, is the great American novel,” say the 
critics; ‘its picture of American society is 
the only true one we have had; we always 
knew, and we have always said, that this was 
American social life; and here is the first 
American who has come to our aid by confess- 
ing that we were right. Who, indeed, should 
know better than an American that all Ameri- 
cans are vulgar?’? When one writes a book 
to support our favorite hobby, we do not dis- 
agree with him; and the tone of the critics is 
perhaps natural enough. We do not begrudge 
them what comfort they, as men of high culture 
and broad knowledge, can get from a book they 
know in their better judgments to be a weak 
and misdirected study of a non-representative 
class. But we are heartily sorry for that great 
public—the healthiest and truest critic when 
left to itself—which, misled by its long-accus- 
tomed leaders, will go on deepening the pre- 
vailing ignorance, and adding to the puerile 
and petty animosities that serve to keep from 
perfect union the coheirs of the most liberal 
culture and the greatest literature in the world. 
—Concerning the American critics who have 
accepted this clumsily-executed delineation as 
a work to be wondered over and called great, 
we have nothing to say, but much to think. 


In the Overland Monthly for february ap- 
peared a short paper, by Mr. B. P. Avery, 
which interested us greatly, but which we 
have not before found time to notice here, as 
we had intended. It is a brief notice of John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant-poet, a 
man whose name is almost forgotten now, save 
by the few who are curious in the searching 
of old reviews, and the readers of literary 
memoirs and “ recollections.”” Yet it is less 
than ten years since Clare died in an English 
insane-asylum, whither poverty and trouble 
had driven him. He was born in 1793, the 
son of s poor farm-hand in Helpstone, North- 
amptonshire. Working in the fields during 
childhood and boyhood, and educating himself 
by whatever scanty means he could gain, he 
grew up with a most ardent love of Nature, 
with the simplest thoughts, and with few am- 
bitions. He had something better than ambi- 
tion, nevertheless; for, even as a boy of four- 
teen, he wrote verses in which the truest genius 
spoke in the simplest speech. Fortwelve years 
or more, nothing that he had written was pub- 
lished; and, indeed, he only once sought pub- 
licity for his poems. But, in 1818, an accidental 
glance at one of them led a publisher to print 
them; and they almost immediately gained a 
considerable fame, which increased with each 
edition published. Two more volumes were 
printed in 1828, and Clare found himself well 
known throughout England. Praise did not 
spoil him; but poverty of the direst kind fol- 
lowed him, and, though some of his readers 
made up a sufficient sum to give him a little 
annuity of forty-five pounds, this was but 4 
drop in the bucket of the necessary cost of 
living. He gained little pecuniary reward from 
his books; and from one phase of distress he 
passed to another, until, about 1844, his mind 
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failed utterly. Then, at last, he was cared for, | 
and placed in an asylum, where for twenty 
years he lived under mild restraint, writing 
verses, now and then, that sounded like sad 
echoes of his old life. We wish we had space 
here to give extracts from the lines quoted in 
the paper in the Overland, so thas all our read- 
ers could feel the fresh health of his little 
sketches of the commonest things. Every- 
where lines strike our fancy as among the most 
delicate and perfect we remember: 


“. . . The berries of the brambly wood, 
That stad the straggling briers as black as jet, 
Which, when his cattle lair, he runs to get ; 

Or smaller kinds, as if beglossed with dew, 

Shining dim-powdered with a downy blue, 

That on weak tendrils lowly-creeping grow 

Where, choked in flags and sedges; wandering 
slow, 

The brook purls, simmering its declining tide 

Down the crook’d boundings of the pasture- 
side.” 


From the poet’s “Lines on Autumn,” the 
author of the paper gives us, among other 
stanzas, the following, which seem to us among 
the best specimens of Clare’s perfectly simple 
style: 
“ The songs of home on every field 
From merry harvesters are heard ; 
The hare, as yet, from harm will shield 
Where barley waves its tawny beard. 
Some sing and blink o’er kebs of drink, 
And love the drunkard’s brawls to own; 
I love to dream by valley’s stream, 
And live with quiet peace alone: 
The brook and wood, the vale and tree, 
Are the green homes of joy to me. 


“ Some love to drink adieu to care; 

I love the solitude of rest. 

Some meet with woman false and fair, 
And think it joy to be distressed. 

The hazel nook, the mossy brook, 
I love from feelings of a boy ; 

The broad-topped oak, the raven’s croak, 
And all of Nature brings me joy. 

There solitude of sun and shade 

A paradise on earth hath made. 


* And yet, the love of woman still 

Hath been my sunshine all along; 
Her voice along the upland hill 

Was music in my early song; 
Her love confessed is still the best 

To comfort every care and thrall ; 
In poetry’s page, her heritage 

Reigns still the empress over all. 
There’s not a land where life bath been 
But looks on woman as its queen.” 


“The Lake Regions of Central Africa” 
form the subject of the just-published volume 
of Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s Illus- 
trated Library of Travel, Exploration, and 
Adventure. Mr. Bayard Taylor has succeed- 
ed in presenting the mass of accumulated facts 
—which have been so involved in dispute and 
discussion that to the public at large they have 
begun to lose much of their real worth—in 
such a way as to give an unusually clear idea 
of the results of Burton’s, Baker’s, and Speke’s 
explorations; and he has prudently refrained 
from taking up Mr. Stanley’s remarkable nar- 
rative, leaving the future to show whether that 
gentleman has rightly represented Livingstone. 
This volume is one of the most valuable of the 
excellent series to which it belongs, and we 
are sure it will share the popularity of its 
predecessors. 


In speaking of the pecuniary success at- 
tained by the female writers of Europe, a cor- 
respondent says, after first mentioning several 
names prominent in German literature: 

“Since Louise Colet died, in 1871, at Nice, 
George Sand is the only living female author 








of France whose pen has proved a plume d’or. 
Mme. Colet, a very voluminous writer, was 
once a poor governess, and left a fortune of 
seven or eight hundred thousand francs. 
George Sand is still richer, and Victor Hugo 
alone receives from the French publishers 
larger copyrights than she. 

‘*Holland boasts of an authoress, named 
Anna Tenhuyden, who has written a series of 
school-books which are generally in use in her 
native country and in the Dutch colonies, | 
which have secured her a comfortable inde- 
pendence. 

“In Denmark, a spinster lady, Mile. Frede- 
rica Dethloffsen, has written twelve novels and 
several volumes of fairy-tales, which have been 
published in many editions, and—a rare in- 
stance in Danish literature—placed the author- 
ess in comfortable circumstances. 

** Sweden has two female novelists who have 
found literary work very profitable—the ven- 
erable Emilie Flygare-Carlén, who lives in 
sumptuous style near Stockholm, and Maria 
Sophia Schwartz, who has amassed a fortune 
from her writings during the past ten years. 

‘* Russia has very few female authors, and 
literary labor, as a general thing, is decidedly 
unprofitable in that country. 

“Of all the female authors in Southeastern 
Europe, only Dora d’Istria is rich; but she 
had a large fortune before she had published 
any of her works, and she generally devotes 
the proceeds of her copyrights to charitable 
purposes,” 





Scientific Hotes. 


T a late meeting of the American Pig- 
Iron Association, the president, A. B. 
Stone, of Ohio, delivered an opening address, 
from which we condense the following valu- 


| able information: The total production of pig- 


iron in the United States, during the year 1872, 
has not yet been entirely returned ; but, from 
the data already at hand, it will not vary far 


| from 2,888,250 tons—an increase over the pro- 


duction of 1871 of twenty-five per cent. The 
total production of ore in the United States, 
for 1870, as stated by the census return, was 


| $,210,918 tons; and, in view of the increased 


development since, it is fair to reckon on an 
increase, for 1872, of one hundred and fifty per 
cent., or 6,421,836 tons. The increase of blast- 
furnaces, for 1872, fur surpasses that of any 
year of which we have any record, The total 
number of new furnaces built or begun in 1872 
was one hundred and nine; and of those pro- 
jected for 1878, which only includes those 
actually determined upon, was thirty-nine, 
giving an addition to the product of 1870 of 
827,000 tons. A comparison of the exports 
from Great Britain, for the years 1871 and 
1872, shows a decrease of 42,248 tons. From 
a table of the various sources of consumption, 
we learn that the seventy thousand miles of rail- 
roads required, for their equipment, 12,250,000 
tons, with an addition per annum, for repairs, 
of ten per cent., or 1,225,000 tons. Among the 
other sources of demand, we note, for gas- and 
water-pipes, 190,000 tons; for stoves, 250,000 
tons ; for nuts, bolts, nails, and tacks, 500,000 
tons. As a noteworthy fact, illustrating the 
immense demand for only two of the most re- 
cent of improved machines, it is stated that 
the manufactures of mowers and reapers alone 
consumed 33,000 tons, and those of sewing- 
machines 20,000 tons. In the present connec- 
tion we would notice the fact that, at a late 
meeting of the National Association of Iron 
Manufacturers at Philadelphia, Mr. Danks, the 





inventor of the improved puddling - furnace 
which bears his name, was presented to the 
members, and gave his experience with the 
iron-trade of England. He stated that, in 
spite of the efforts of interested parties, he had 
successfully introduced his furnace throughout 
England and in Scotland; while in France, 
Belgium, Austria, Sweden, and Norway, fur- 
naces upon his system were being erected. 
At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Danks 
was elected an honorary member of the asso- 
ciation, ‘in view of the eminent services ren- 
dered by him to the iron manufactures of the 
United States, by his inventions and success- 
ful efforts in the line of mechanical puddling.”” 


There is a mistaken belief, largely preva- 
lent, that toads, under certain conditions, may 
and have lived for countless years without 
either food to eat or air to breathe. One of 
these “queer toads’? was recently presented, 
by Mr. Cornwall, president of the Black-Dia- 
mond Coal-Mines, to the museum of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences. In presenting 
the case, the president stated that frequently, 
on former occasions, it had been reported that 
frogs or toads had been found hundreds of 
feet below the surface alive, but inquiry had 
failed to ever recover the matrix in which they 
were embedded ; and, until such is found, sci- 
entific men must think either that they fell 
down the shaft (like poor Bowers, of Calaveras 
County), or else were placed in position with 
& purpose to mislead the finder. Regarding 
this particular frog, Mr. Cornwall stated that it 
was found at a depth of two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet, and while the men were 
picking, not blasting, and that he had been 
unable to find the pieces from which it was 
taken. The circumstances attending this dis- 
covery are so suspicious that we would not 
have considered the subject worthy of notice, 
were it not that the subsequent debate elicited 
some interesting general facts from Mr. Dall, 
who called attention to some novel and appar- 
ently conclusive experiments where an English 
gentleman had tried how long a toad would 
live in this manner. A slab, of stone was 
taken, and a number of holes cut in it, and in 
each of these was placed a toad, previously 
carefully washed and weighed. Then a glass 
was put over each hole, and fastened on with 
Portland cement. The slab was then buried 
in the garden, and not taken up for some time. 
On being finally examined, it was found that, 
where the cement was perfect, the toads were 
dead ; while those in the holes over which the 
cement was cracked were still alive. The slab 
was buried again, and not taken up for three 
years, when it was found that three of the 
toads were alive; but, when the holes were 
examined, it turned out that the cement was 
cracked in each instance, and, perhaps, had let 
in some smal] insects, as one of the toads actu- 
ally weighed more than when it was put in. 
Although these experiments would seein to 
settle the fact that the toad is not immortal— 
as to its body at least—yet we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn that some new unfortunate has 
been again unearthed, and made the theme of 
wonder-loving discourse or scientific thesis. 


An American archeologial museum is pro- 
posed in Washington, to form eventually with 
the Congressional Library the nucleus of a great 
national institution similar to the British Mu- 
seum. Dr. Foster, of Minnesota, the author 
of the movement, suggests also that the Indian 
Bureau be empowered to gather materials, and 
to prepare an encyclopedia of Indian affairs 
and of the race in the United States. It is un- 
fortunate that such a move was not made long 
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ago, as many valuable objects illustrating 
American prehistoric archeology are now for- 
ever lost to us. The well-known Davis collec- 
tion, made chiefly from the sepulchral barrows 
of the West, was permitted to go to Europe, a 
few years ago, because the money for its pur- 
chase could not be raised here. If we are able 
to pay so large a sum for Phoenician antiquities 
as that recently given by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum for the Di Cesnola collection, we ought 
to do at least as much for our own archeology. 
What little investigation has been devoted to 
this subject has proved that the field for ancient 
research is no less interesting here than on the 
Eastern Continent. In the central plains of 
the West exists a vast system of earthworks, 
defensive, sepulchral, sacrificial, or religious, 
where lies hidden, for aught we know, the his- 
tory of the long-forgotten races that built 
them ; we have our stone age, with its weapons 
and implements of flint and bone, no less per- 
fect in form and in finish than those found in 
the caves, the tumuli, and the :akes of Europe ; 
and our copper age, corresponding to the 
bronze age of the Old World, is alike rich in 
the number and in the execution of the objects 
representing it. The art of pottery, too, among 
our prehistoric peoples, had attained a degree 
of perfection unknown to what may be consid- 
ered the corresponding period on the Eastern 
Continent, and their skill in ornamentation 
was by no means inconsiderable. A thorough 
and scientific exploration of the relics scattered 
over our country should be no longer delayed ; 
and the memorials of the unknown mound- 
builders, as well as of the Indians, should be 
collected and classified in some institution, 
where they may be accessible to the student. 
Europe hitherto has taken more interest in our 
archwology than we ourselves. We trust that 
the future will prove that we are sufficiently 
advanced in culture to take the lead in a de- 
partment of inquiry which belongs especially 
to us. 


The Livingstone Congo expedition, of the 
early movements of which our readers have 
been informed, left Sierra Leone for the South 
Coast on December 27th. It is under the lead- 
ership of Lieutenant Grandy, who is accom- 
panied by his brother and twenty-two natives. 
We learn, from Nature, that the latest news 
from Sir Samuel Baker is contained in a tele- 
gram dated Khartoum, November 7, 1872. 
According to this, he left Gondokoro in 1871 
for Kimrasi, but, from the hostility of the na- 
tives, was compelled to return some distance. 
It was owing to the prolonged absence of this 
veteran explorer that the Viceroy of Egypt de- 
termined to send out a relief expedition of six- 
ty-five men, under the command of Colonel 
Purdy, an American officer, now in the Egyp- 
tian service. The plan is to start from Mom- 
bas, and to make a journey to the supposed 
position of Baker above Gondokoro. If this 
expedition is successful, very important geo- 
graphical results may be expected from the 
route to be taken by Colonel Purdy—or Purdy 
Bey, as he ranks in Egypt—which will -lead 
him across the Victoria Nyanza. 


The steamship Challenger, of the English 
scientific and exploring expedition, arrived at 
Gibraltar, from Lisbon, on the 18th of January, 
and was expected to arrive at Madeira on the 
90th. From a recent report, we learn that the 
deep-sea soundings—one of the important 
features of the expedition—have already been 
begun, with most interesting and valuable re- 
sults. When off the coast of Portugal, a fish- 
ing-trawl was lowered to the bottom, a depth 
of three -quarters of a mile, and, on being 





hauled, was found to contain numerous speci- | within the city limits except with fire-proof 


mens of corals, sponges, and also several deep- 
sea fish. ‘These latter reached the surface 
nearly dead, owing to the expansion of air in 
their bodies. An idea of the pressure to which 
their bodies were submitted, when at the sea- 
bottom, may be obtained from the fact that, 
when this pressure was relieved, the internal 
expansion was sufficient to tear them open, as 
though their stomachs had been artificially ia- 
flated. 


The English Mechanic, in referring to the 
researches undertaken by Mr. W. Galloway 
into the causes of colliery-explosions, states 
that he has already proved that the ordinary 
gauze, or Davy lamp, is not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, a safety-lamp. It appears that a 
sound-wave (a wave of compression) is capable 
of causing the flame to communicate with the 
explosive gas or fire-damp which may be out- 
side the lamp, so that the firing of a “shot” 
or blast in a coal-mine may really cause an ex- 
plosion at a considerable distance. An experi- 
ment illustrating this was shown, in which the 
burning gas was made to penetrate through 
the gauze when a pistol was fired in its vicin- 
ity. 

Professor Tyndall has succeeded, by the 
aid of a column of water two hundred and 
sixty feet high, in compressing air to one- 
eighth its original volume. When allowed to 
escape, it rushed out so violently as to cause 
so intense a cold that the moisture in the room 
was congealed into a shower of snow, while 
the pipe whence the air issued was edged with 
icicles. 

Comandatore Negri is said to be making 
satisfactory progress in his endeavor to enlist 
Italian public opinion in favor of an Italian 
arctic expedition. 


The French Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry has offered a prize of two 
thousand francs for the manufacture of a good 
photographic paper. 





Home and Foreign Hotes. 


.. Itis reported that Madame Patti has been 
offered a share in the St. Petersburg Opera- 
House, the acceptance of which will compel 
her to renounce her intended American trip. 


.. The gathering of the tribes has made 
little progress as yet, Palestine, according to 
the late census, having a Jewish population of 
only 15,293 souls. Of these 8,000 live in Je- 
rusalem, 4,000 in Safet, 2,000 in Tiberias, and 
400 in Hebron. 


.. M. Thiers is said to be preparing a col- 
lection of all his principal speeches. Several 
editors are engaged on the work, and when it 
is completed any one wishing to fill a libra- 
ry will only need to order Thiers’s published 
volumes ! 


.. Things are ina bad way in Feejee. A cor- 
respondent living there writes: “ A friend of 
mine presented a dollar-note to the treasurer a 
few days since, and could not get the silver for 
it. The treasurer and his clerks declared that 
there were not four shillings in the safe.” 


.. The German army is being thoroughly 
reorganized, and, among the additions lately 
made, is a railway battalion, trained for the 
service and working of the railways in time of 
war. Their superiority in this department 
gave the Germans a great advantage over the 
French in the late struggle. 


.. Berlin is growing very rapidly, and is 
now one of the finest cities in Europe, in style 
resembling Paris, with broad streets and wide 
sidewalks. No house is allowed to be erected 





stairways ; and, during the progress of building, 
the contractor is compelled to cover the side- 
walk with timber, so as to prevent accidents 
to passers-by. 


.. A proposition has been made in Congress 
for the purchase of the famous Indian cartoons 
of the late Mr. Catlin. These cartoons are six 
hundred in number, and, though very rude in 
execution, are the only complete and authen- 
tic representations of Indian life, possessing on 
this account a decided historical and ethnolo- 
gical value. The price asked is one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


.. We have almost forgotten the Alabama 
controversy on this side the water, but the in- 
terest in it has hardly abated in England. The 
sharpest debate at the opening of Parliament 
was that concerning the interpretation to be 
put on the famous ‘‘ Three Rules” by Govern- 
ment, in urging them upon their allies, as 
agreed in the treaty. 


.. The passage, by both Houses of Con- 
gress, of the bill authorizing the laying of the 
new telegraph-cable between California and 
Japan gives a kind of official sanction to that 
enterprise, and will probably insure its suc- 
cess. This is the Jast link in the great elec- 
tric chain, and, when it is comple’ we shall 
be able to put a girdle round the earth in a 
shorter time than Puck. 


.. Last summer was very favorable for 
arctic exploration. The thermometric range 
in Tceland and the Orkney Islands was higher 
than for many years previously, and Captain 
Nils Jahnsen a through Dr. Petermann, 
of iceless seas found by him last August to 
the east of Spitzbergen. It seems that we may 
really hope for good news from the three ex- 
peditions now searching for the pole. 


.. One of the most curious arguments ever 
advanced in a court of law, was that by which 
counsel for the plaintiff, in the Jumel case, 
tried to fortity his client’s claim. Madame 
Jumel was remarkable for long ears, and a 
certain “‘ sweet smell of the person,” and, as 
Mr. Bowen has both these peculiarities, he 
must be her son. This is literally “ smelling 
out” a relationship. 


.. The-last census shows that, besides our 
national debt, the cities, towns, counties, and 
States in this country, had a public indebted- 
ness, in 1870, of $864,785,067. Of this amount, 
$324,747,000 is bonded State debt, $157,000,000 
bonded county debt, and $269,460,000 bonded 
municipal debt. New York heads the list of 
totals, with $160,000,000 ; Pennsylvania comes 
next, with $89,000,000; and Massachusetts 
next, with $69,211,000. 


.. It was wept that the question of who 
“ Junius’? was had been settled in favor of 
Sir Philip Francis; but Sir Arthur Gordon, 
Governor of the Mauritius, has just written a 
letter, setting forth that his father, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, had “‘ the frequent and positive as- 
surance’’ of Pitt that he knew who the author 
of “Junius” was, and that he was aot Sir 
Philip Francis. If Pitt really asserted this, it 
reopens the whole vexatious and interminable 
debate. 


.. A Japanese paper, with a Japanese pro- 
rietor and editor, is about to be started in 
ondon. It will be calledthe Zai Sei Shimbum 

(Great Western News), will be illustrated, and 
is designed to publish the writings of the nu- 
merous Japanese now in England and this 
country, and thus communicate their observa- 
tions on Western affairs to their countrymen 
in Japan. It is estimated that there are up- 
ward of seven hundred of these Japanese, 
most of whom are students, specimens of 
whose ability we have seen in Mr, Lanman’s 
recent book. 


.. Mr. George Washington Scott, a land- 
speculator of Chicago, has carried his art to 
its highest point, and at the same time given 
us a practical prophecy of what the city of the 
future will be when population has crowded 
up. It appears, from the local papers, that he 
bought a tract of swamp-land, about twenty 
miles from Chicago, and subdivided it into 
lots, which have found purchasers all over the 
country at two hundred dollars each. An ex- 
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amination of his chart shows that these lots 
range in size from nine by twenty feet to fifteen 
by thirty-five; the streets average six feet in 
width, and the alleys thirteen inches. 


.. A new census of the kingdom of Greece 
was taken in 1870, the figures of which have 
only just been published. From them we 
learn that the total population of the kingdom 
at that time was 1,457,894, of whom 754,176 
were males and 703,718 females. The increase 
during the last decade was 182,415, giving a 
yearly increase of 13,241 persons, or one per 
cent. in the total number. According to these 
returns, Greece is the healthiest country in 
Europe except Great Britain, and the most 
prolific next to Italy and Bavaria. 


.. The Quebec Mercury is trying to shame 
us who have been complaining of the severity 
of the winter here, with the pretence that 
Quebecians are in love with a temperature 
of a daily average of 10° to 15° below zero. 
It says that, ‘‘ with bright sunshine and even 
a moderate wind, the city matrons, beaux, and 
belles, never think of missing their daily prom- 
enade simply because the thermometer marks 
10° below zero; and we have met the most 
delicate women out and far from home when 
the mercury was 30° below zero.’? Let us go 
to Quebec—in August. 


.. Among the modifications of the French 
electoral law proposed by the Committee of 
Thirty, the most important are a restriction of 
the ballot to those who have lived three years 
in their voting district—designed to diminish 
the working-men’s vote—and a raising of the 
minimum age of deputies to thirty. The idea 
of this latter is to secure grave men, not likely 
to be revolutionary ; but its effect, as the Spec- 
tator points out, will be to compe] all ambitious 
men under thirty to seek power by agitation, 
and to destroy the usefulness of the Assembly 
as a training-school for statesmen. 


.. One of the most curious features of the 
Established Church, in England, is the way in 
which its preferments have come to be re- 

rded as legitimate objects of barter and sale. 

he latest case is the rectory of the important 
town of Falmouth, which is openly advertised 
for sale in the newspapers. This “‘living”’ is 
& perquisite of one of the great families, and is 
described as ‘‘ one of the most valuable church 
preferments in the kingdom. The present in- 
cumbent will enter his seventy-seventh year in 
March next, and the income last year was 
seventeen hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num, which is yearly increasing from the har- 
bor dues and the extension of the town.” 


.. France paid dearly in the late war for the 
ignorance of her own topography displayed by 
her officers; but she learned the lesson thor- 
oughly and its moral. M. Simon, the Minister 
of “Education, has issued a circular urging the 
necessity of regular topographical study, and 
the Rector of the Academy of Bordeaux has 
just issued to the teachers under his authority 
an order to the following effect: the teacher is 
directed, with the aid of his pupils, to draw on 
a large scale, on the walls of his school, first, a 
plan of the village, then one of the commune, 
then one of the canton, with its roads, rail- 
ways, and rivers, all in the exact proportions 
furnished by the official survey. . 


.. According to Professor Agassiz, the Cam- 
bridge Museum of Natural History “is a bet- 
ter museum than Cuvier ever saw,”’ better than 
the Jardin des Plantes, or the British Museum, 
in fact the best in the world. Its collection of 
fishes exceeds those of the French and English 
museums put together, and it is being arranged 
by Dr. Steindachner, of Vienna, one of the 
best of living ichthyologists. The eight lab- 
oratories have an eminent naturalist at the 
head of each, and the whole is under the gen- 
eral charge of Professor Agassiz himself. So 
many of the wealthy patrons of the museum 
suffered by the Boston fire that an appeal is 
about to be made for State aid. 


.. The Vienna correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette says that Count Beust will not be per- 
mitted to make any further statement in the 
Gramont affair, as the Emperor Francis Joseph 
made a full communication of all the facts re- 
lating to the attitude of Austria in the late war 





to the Emperor William, cn meeting him at 
Salzburg, in 1871, and both the German em- 
peror and Prince Bismarck then admitted that 
Count Beust was justified in the course he 
pursued. ‘The Duke de Gramont’s indiscre- 
tions,” adds the correspondent, ** have erected 
a new barrier between Austria and France, 
and created a new bond between Austria and 
Germany which should not be torn asunder.” 


.. The diabolical act which, according to 
Victor Hugo, was practised in England a cen- 
tury or two ago, has its counterpart in Japan 
to-day, where young puppies are subjected to 
an extraordinary modifying process soon after 
birth. The upper jaw is forced up at an angle, 
carrying the lower one with it, which gives the 
head the slope of a child’s. The,eyes, too, are 
forced out of their natural plane, so that when 
the process is completed, and the bones per- 
manently fixed in their new position, the dog 
looks something like a weeping infant looking 
up. These monstrous distortions are kept as 
pets by the Japanese ladies of the upper ranks. 


.. The army register, for the current year, 
shows that the commissioned portion of the 
United States Army includes 12 general officers, 
15 adjutant-generals, 8 inspector-generals, 10 
judge-advocates, 1 chief signal-officer, 69 quar- 
termasters, 26 commissaries, 163 medical] offi- 
cers, 54 paymasters, 103 engineers, 61 ordnance- 
officers, 80 post-chaplains, 425 cavalry-officers, 
274 artillery - officers, 881 infantry - officers, 8 

rofessors, 293 cadets, and 297 officers retired 
rom active service, making a total of 2,730. 
There are 2,132 officers on the active list ; and, 
contrary to the general impression, only 666, 
or less than one-third of them, are graduates 
of West Point. 


.. It is estimated that the average income of 
English authors is not more than one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, yet Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens, Jr., reports that he is unable to find any 
one to occupy the houses for poor authors, re- 
cently erected at Stevenage. ‘ We have been,” 
he writes, ‘‘ wholly unable to find a poor mem- 
ber of the guild willing to become a tenant of 
one of the Teuses, and it is to members of the 
guild alone that, according to the terms of our 
act, its benefits are applicable.”” What a hu- 
miliating failure of an enterprise for which 
Dickens, and Lemon, and Forster, acted, for 
which Dickens read so often, and to which 
Bulwer contributed so liberally ! 


.. The law’s delays in India have given rise 
to a new method of influencing justice. An 
estate was in litigation recently between mem- 
bers of a family sere I to one of the hill 
tribes, and, the decision being given in the 
highest Indian court, an appeal was made by 
the unsuccessful party to the Privy Council. 
The successful litigants, finding their means 
exhausted and themselves unable to emplo 
counsel, reverted in this dilemma to the faith 
of their ancestors, caught an old idiot who was 
wandering about, carried him to the top of a 
hill, and there sacrificed him to propitiate the 
gods who rule the decisions of the Privy Coun- 
cil. 


.. The Russian Government has at length 
decided to extend the communal law, sanc- 
tioned in 1870, to all the towns of the empire. 
Hitherto, the towns have been ruled under a 
statute of 1785, by military and police officials, 
many of whom only used their power to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of the inbab- 
itants. Under the new communal law each 
town is to elect its own officers; but the peo- 
ple have become so accustomed to having ap- 
pointments of this kind made for them, that at 
a recent election in Moscow only one hundred 
and seventy out of seventeen thousand electors 
came tothe poll. The advocates of freedom 
are much discouraged at the difficulty of in- 
ducing the Russian people to participate in 
liberal institutions, such as public elections 
and trial by jury. 


.. Patient John Chinaman makes friends 
wherever he carries his deft and industrious 
fingers. Dr. Rockwell, of Pittsburg, writes to 
the Christian Union that the cutlery-works at 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, were unable to 
pay expenses until about a year ago, when a 

undred and thirty-one Chinese laborers were 
carried there, totally unskilled in the art of 





manufacturing cutlery, and having only their 
natural quick intelligence to depend upon, 
They were put to work under the direction of 
some fifty of the most skilful of the former 
employés, and in less than two months the 
company were producing better cutlery than 
ever before, and at a cost which enabled them 
to compete successfully with like articles of 
foreign make. 


.. Ina recent issue of one of the magazines, 
Mr. T. W. Higginson advocates the establish- 
ment of “inter-collegiate scholarship,”’ en- 
abling the scholar to pursue his studies at an 
institution he may choose at home or abroad. 
These scholarships are to be open to the com- 

etition of students of all colleges, and Mr. 

igginson considers the eager rivalry likely 
to result as the best argument for the plan. 
The Nation, on the other hand, while approv- 
ing the idea in a general way, regards the re- 
sulting competition as its chief drawback. It 
says: ‘‘Studying for a place at the head for 
marks, in order to beat some one else, is an 
acknowledged bane of our higher institutions ; 
to cast it out and put in its place study for the 
true objects of study—the love of knowledge 
the desire of self-culture, the ambition to find 
out and do something for the benefit of man- 
kind—is the eager wish of every enlightened 
educator.” 


-. A new field of labor has been opened to 
women in Prussia. The Minister of Commerce 
has issued instructions to directors of railways 
authorizing the employment of women in the 
service of the state lines. The substance of 
these instructions is, that the female members 
of railway - officials’ families may, in case of 
need, be employed in all duties that do not 
necessitate out-of-door work, and in the eale 
of tickets on a scale of remuneration of at most 
ten thalers per month. Unmarried women and 
widows without children, between the ages of 
twenty and forty, may also be employed in the 
ticket-offices and luggage departments, and in 
railway-telegraph service—receiving wages at 
the rate of from fifteen thalers per month up 
to the minimum amount of the earnings of 
other officials of the same class. The conces- 
sion is made grudgingly, but it is very signifi- 
cant. 


.. One of the most eminent physicians of 
New York makes a complaint which should 
give pause to all consumers of drugs. He says 
that druggists of the highest standing in this 
city habitually disregard the terms of pre- 
scriptions. In one case in which he prescribed 
a sulphite, and underlined the last syllable. 
the druggist put up a sulphate, on the round 
that the Socter didn’t know how to spell. An- 
other time the druggist put up sub-nitrate 
instead of sub-carbonate of bismuth, on the 
ground that the latter was “‘an old-fashioned 
article, used only by old fogies.”” The doctor 
alleges that it is a common practice for drug- 
gists to reduce the proportions of costly in- 
gredients ; and his conclusion is, that prescri 
tions of any delicacy should be intrusted on 
to druggists of known and proved trustworthi- 
ness. 


.. The present is a bad time for ee. 
and Brigham Young’s latest rival, “* The 


Prophet Yarveh, Ruler of the Universe,’’ has 
just come to grief in Columbia County, Geor- 
gia. This astonishing impostor, whose real 
name is Joseph T. Curry, was the head of a 
peculiar colony, originally from Massachusetts, 
over which he ruled with autocratic authorit 
—stripping the members of their property, an 
compelling or persuading them to treat him 
with the most abject deference. His wife, dis- 
gusted at the condition of the colony, returned 
recently to Massachusetts ; whereupon “‘ Yar- 
veh” issued a proclamation abolishing mar- 
riage, and, having selected for his queen one 
of the young, unmarried members ot his flock 
established her in a gorgeous tent, to which all 
but himself were henceforth refused admit- 
tance. This proceeding seems to have scan- 
dalized the colony’s neighbors, who procured 
a warrant, and arrested the prophet and his 
companion while fast asleep in the royal tent. 
The “ Ruler of the Universe” is now in jail, 
with a fair prospect of the penitentiary. 


.. Two Spanish sisters, named Nicola and 
Maria Santa Lulia, living in great style in the 
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Rue Lafayette, Paris, have just been arrested 
for as novel and ingenious a method of shop- 
lifting as we have seen anywhere recorded. 
Their special trick was to throw down any arti- 
cle they wished to steal, when, slipping off the 
large shoe worn for the purpose, they would 
pick it up with their toes, and then, lifting it 
as high as possible, hold it between the knees 
until safe in their carriage. It seems that, 
while thus holding these articles, they man- 
aged to walk without difficulty; but their 
method could not stand the ordeal of ascend- 
ing stairs; and, as they stalked up the steps 
of the police-station, they dropped a collection 
of small articles by the way, which the people 
icked up with much hilarity. Seventeen hun- 
ed francs’ worth of property was found on 
them when seized, and at their rooms the police 
seized upward of forty thousand francs’ worth 
of goods of all kinds, belonging chiefly to the 
in du Louvre, which they seem to have 
largely patronized. 


.. In a letter to the London Times, Mr. 
Frank Buckland gives a shocking account of 
the cruelties perpetrated by seal-hunters. Se- 
lecting the third week in March, when the 
baby-seals are just born, the hunter chooses a 

lace where a number of young seals are ly- 
ing, and harpoons the mothers directly they 
come to nurse them. “It is horrible,” says 
Mr. Buckland, ‘‘ to see the young ones trying 
to suck the carcasses of their mothers, their 
eyes starting out of their sockets, looking the 
very picture of famine. They crawl over and 
over them until quite red with blood, poking 
them with their noses, no doubt wondering 
why they are not getting their usual food, ut- 
tering painful cries the while. The noise they 
make is something dreadful. If one could 
imagine himself surrounded by four or five 
hundred thousand human babies, all crying at 
the pitch of their voices, he would have some 
idea of it. Their cry is very like an infant’s. 
These motherless seals collect into lots of five 
or six, and crawl about the ice, their heads fast 
becoming the biggest part of their bodies 
searching to find the nourishment they stan 
so much in want of.’ 


.. We remarked, in another department, a 
month or so ago, that the spiritualists always 
break down under any practical or tangible 
test; and this recalls an occasion, in 1855, 
when a number of eminent mediums were in 
Dublin, practising their arts before all classes 
with great success. Even Archbishop Whately 
condescended to examine minutely what was 

resented for his consideration. Sir Philip 

rampton admitted that he was unable to ex- 
_ the phenomena which his friends assured 

im they had witnessed, but he proposed a 
test to prove the truth of the assertions of the 
clairvoyants and others, who maintained then, 
as they maintain still, that they can see where 
ordinary mortal eyes cannot. Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton enclosed a bank-note in several envelops 
so as to be quite invisible, and promised to 
give it to any person who would tell him the 
number. The only stipulation he made was 
that all experiments on his envelop were to 
be carried on in his presence. Several attempts 
were made, and it need scarcely be said they 
failed. It was then rumored that the parcel 
contained no bank-note. Sir Philip Crampton 
thereupon opened it in the presence of wit- 
nesses, and exhibited a fifty-pound note, which 
he restored to his pocket. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


“PJYEBRUARY 22.—Disaffection in the Span- 
ish army; thirty-two colonels and forty 

lieutenant- colonels of artillery resign their 
commissions. Ministerial crisis apprehended. 
Carlists cut the Vittoria Railroad, and destro 
the stations at Oreto and Sladio. No Spanis 
mails to London for several days. 

Portugal arming in anticipation of civil com- 
motion. 

* The Post-Office Appropriation Bill passes 
the Senate. The Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill passed by the House. 

ashington’s birthday celebrated through- 
out the States. 





Death of General Franck, commander of 
the Central Department of Cuba. General 
Menduina appointed his successor. 


Fesrvary 23.—Dispatch of an insurrection 
against Spanish rule in Arecibo, Porto Rico ; 
suppressed by gendarmes after three insurgents 
had been killed. 

Report that Don Carlos had entered Navarre 
en route to Catalonia. 

Intelligence of the, death on the 11th inst., 
at London, of the Rev. Danie] Macaffee, a cele- 
brated Wesleyan theologian. 

Announcement of the death of Colonel 
James Collier, formerly Military Governor of 
California, at Steubenville, Ohio; of M. Arnal, 
celebrated French actor, at Geneva; of General 
Sir John Scott, of the British army, at London; 
and of the Very Rev. Canon Tiernan, of Dro- 
gheda, Ireland. 


Fesrvary 24.—Report of Bourbonist in- 
trigues to place Alphonso, Prince of Asturias, 
on the Spanish throne, with the Duke of Mont- 
pensier as regent. Carlists do great damage 
to railroads in the north. Republicans of Bil- 
boa clamor for arms. 

The Portuguese Cortes authorize the calling 
out of the reserves to protect the frontier. 

Intelligence of the failure of the anticipated 
settlement of the mining difficulty in South 
Wales, and of great distress among the strikers. 

The River and Harbor Appropriation Bill 
passes the House. 

Election disturbances at Quebec. 

Captain Jack and his Modoc Indians sig- 
nify a desire for peace. 


Fesruary 25.—Ministerial crisis in Spain 
terminated by the election of a new ministry : 
Figueras, as President of the Council ; Castelar, 
Minister of State; and Acosta, Minister of 
War; General Pavia appointed Captain-Gen- 
eral of Madrid, and General Novillas com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the North. 





Families leaving all the large cities in appre- | 


hension of outbreaks. General Sebatto, Carlist 
leader, reported marching on Madrid. 

The Senate pass the Army Appropriation 
Bill, and refer the Agricultural College Bill to 
a conference committee. 

Death announced of the Rev. 
Guthrie, D. D., of Edinburgh. 


Fesrvary 26.—The Government at Madrid 
organizing twenty battalions to ward off threat- 
ened Carlist invasions. 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia, agree to pro- 
tect Portugal from Spanish invasion. 

The Senate passes a bill to carry into effect 
the fishery clause of the Treaty of Washington ; 


Thomas 


also the Utah Bill, to enforce the United States | 


laws. 

Senator Clayton, of Arkansas, exor erated 
by the Senate committee from charges of 
fraud and bribery. 





| ence, Philosophy, and Morals. 


Fesrvary 27. — Steamship Grecian, bound | 


from Liverpool to Palermo, reported lost, with 
forty on board. 
ntelligence of a socialist insurrection of 
easants in the Russian provinces of Volhynia, 
oe Poland, and Podolia. Frightful atro- 
cities committed by the insurgents, who de- 
feat a force of regular troops dispatched to sup- 
press them. 

Dispatch of an anticipated revolt against 
the Haytian Government, and that Port-au- 
Prince is in a state of siege. 

Advices of a revolution imminent in Peru, 
owing to the shooting of Colonels Gaminto and 
Cebellas, and that a mob had forced its way 


| of Biology,” etc. New edition. 


Carlists in large numbers before Pampelu- 
na, where there is a panic among the citizens 
and discord between the regular troops an 
volunteers. Families flying in great numbers 
from Spain. Recognition of —— Republic 
by Euro’ powers postponed. 

Intelligence of a collision in harbor of Cadiz 
between ships Tres Marias and Cilaos; ninety 
persons reported drowned. 





Aotices. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—LOUvIsA 
Kettey, Ackworth, Ga., has, with the general use of 
a Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, for 
three years supported a family of four adults and two 
children, built and paid for a house, and has $1oo cash 
on hand. See the new Improvements and Woods’s 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





LAKEVILLE. A Novel of Western 
Society. Forming the tenth volume in Appletons® 
‘Library of American Fiction.” With Illustrations. 
8vo. Paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. (Nearly 
ready.) 





SPICY. ANovel. By Mrs. M.J. Lams. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, price, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 





TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusuallv productive.— 


| Jay Cooke & Co. 





APPLETONS’ HAND-BO'KS OF 
American Travel. I. WESTERN TOUR. IIL. 
SOUTHERN TOUR. III. NORTHERN AND 
EASTERN TOUR. The three volumes cover every 
portion of the country; afford a complete guide to 
every city and every place of interest, and give full 
descriptions of every route of travel. Each volume 
accompanied with maps. Price, $2.00 each. 





RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCI- 
By Hersert Spen- 
cer, author of “First Principles,” ‘‘ The Principles 
x vol., r2mo. Cloth. 


| Price, $r. 50. 


into Congress to demand a change of ministry. | 


Conflagration at New Orleans ; two hundred 
houses destroyed. 

Factory burned at Boston; three persons 
killed, seventeen injured, three missing. 

The Senate Crédit-Mobilier Committee rec- 
ommends the expulsion of Senator Patterson. 
The House passes resolutions of censure in the 
case of Representatives Ames and Brooks. 

Death of Simon Brown, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, at Concord, Mass. 


Frsrvary 28.—Dispatch that Sefior Cas- 
telar has addressed a memorandum to the lead- 
ing European powers, urging the immediate 
recognition of the republic in Spain. Carlists 
reported marching on Navarre. Pampeluna also 
threatened, and General Pavia hurrying to the 
relief of the garrison. Government troops for- 
tifying Iran. 


| 


The present revised edition of “Recent Discus- 
sions” contains six additional articles, and completes 
the first collection yet made of Mr. Spencer’s miscel- 
laneous essays. 





THE EAGLE STEEL PEN RULER 
is the only counting-house and office ruler especially 
adapted to the use of a steel or gold pen for ruling, its 
peculiar construction making it simply impossible to 
blot the paper, however careless the ruler may be. D. 
Appteton & Co., Stationers, Sole Agents, 549 & 55 
Broadway, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
published semi-monthly, with Maps, gives complete 
Time-Tables of all American Railroad Routes. Price, 
25 cents. 





COFFEE: its History, Cultivation, and 
Uses. By Rosert Hewitt, Jr. Illustrated with 
Chromo-lithograph Woodcuts and a Map of the World 


1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE ; or, Threeio 
One. By Grorce Wesse Dasent, author of “ Am 
nals of an Eventful Life.” 1 vol., 8vo. With Illustra 
tions. Paper covers. Price, 75 cents. 








